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ORIGINALITY 
By HENRY F. GILBERT 
I 


N discussing a recently composed piece of music with a friend 
not long ago, he said: “Of course this thing is lacking in 
originality but otherwise it is a good composition, well made, 

melodious, and full of fine points.””’ I was immediately reminded 
of the young man of whom it was said that he possessed every 
conceivable qualification to insure his success except ability. For 
a composition to be lacking in originality is only another way of 
saying that it has nothing to say on its own account but that all 
its virtues are borrowed plumes. That a piece of music should 
have its own message is to me such a primal consideration, that 
if it lacks this distinctive quality of intrinsic and original character 
all other qualities which it may possess seem to me negligible. 
As we glance over the world’s library of music we cannot 
fail to observe that those compositions which have survived the 
ravenous tooth of time, and which still continue to be played are 
just those in which the quality of originality is apparent; those 
which have made a new contribution, an addition, to the domain 
of musical beauty; those from which we derive a particular 
esthetic thrill which we can obtain from no other source. No 
matter how well made, melodious, and full of “‘fine points” many 
another composition may have been, these virtues have availed 
not to keep it alive, for lacking originality it lacked indeed the 
vital spark which any work of art must have in order to be of last- 
ing interest or significance. So a contemporaneous musical com- 
position of which it can be said that “‘it lacks originality” is there- 
by condemned, to my mind, and particularly specified as being 
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artistically valueless and non-significant, no matter how cleverly 
it may be wrought technically, or how perfectly performed it may 
be. 

It is of course true that a composer’s accomplishment is 
limited by his technical proficiency; yet he may have all the 
technique in the world and if he have not something else beside 
this, his work counts for naught. Technique alone is powerless 
to save. 


II. 


A discussion of originality in music must necessarily—even 
to a large portion of so-called music lovers—be lacking in mean- 
ing, point or significance. For, strange as it may seem, to a very 
large number of our musical public the music itself is a secondary 
consideration. The quality of its performance is, to these good 
people, the point of vital interest. To many of them, in fact, it 
may be said to be the only point of interest. Indeed, this matter 
of quality of performance affects persons of an undoubted interest 
in music for its own sake, to an unsuspected degree. 

“Which had you rather hear: a fine piece of music poorly 
performed, or a poor piece of music finely performed?” This 
has, for some time, been a favorite question of mine which I have 
put to those who assumed an interest in music, on many occasions. 
According to the answer, was I enabled to classify them as per- 
sons who had a real interest in music, or persons whose real in- 
terest was in the performance of music. For it is easily apparent 
that even though a fine piece of music is performed poorly we 
shall receive, even from the poor performance, a touch of the great 
beauty which lies in the music itself: whereas, if a poor piece of 
music is performed ever so finely, we cannot receive a touch of any 
greater beauty than that which lies in the music itself, and as 
this is poor in comparison with the fine piece of music, the original 
question becomes a well-nigh infallible test of the way a person’s 
real interest lies. 

But a piece of music ultimately lives or dies in nearly exact 
accord with its intrinsic musical worth, or the lack of it. Fine 
performance cannot keep a really poor piece of music alive for 
very long; nor can poor performance permanently hinder the 
recognition of a really fine piece of music. This is undoubtedly 
a fact and tends to prove that a real love and true valuation of 
music for its own sake does exist in the majority of so-called 
musical people and that the fascination and apparent preference for 
fine performance above all else is but a superficial feeling due to 
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the sparkle and glitter of perfect accomplishment,—the mesmer- 
ism of the moment which must be allowed time to subside before 
their deeper feelings come into play. 

That which is imitative, or borrows its character from some- 
thing else, cannot be as strong or have such a sure and lasting 
effect on us as that which has an original character of its own. 
This truism the public ultimately react to, although it takes time 
and their judgment is at first confused by all sorts of concurrent 
circumstances. 


IIT. 


In common parlance, or colloquial phrase, for a piece of work 
to possess originality means that it has the quality of being dif- 
ferent from other pieces of work of the same general class. This 
quality of being “‘different”’ is held in such an exaggerated respect, 
and given such an inordinate amount of importance by the popular 
mind that it has come to be looked upon, although erroneously, as 
the determining factor in the appraisement of the value of any 
new artistic contribution. There are, however, two species of 
this quality of being “different.” The mere quality itself is a 
superficial characteristic, and may or may not possess significance. 
A true and significant work of art has the source of its inspiration 
in the deepest part of the nature of the creative artist. It springs 
from the depths of his being. The work of art itself is but the 
ultimate flowering of an inner impulse toward beauty. It is the 
expression of a secret love of the beautiful and an earnest striving 
to embody this feeling in a tangible form. I speak now only of 
those who are chosen by nature herself to fulfil the sacred calling 
of creative artist. It is when such as these, (remaining true and 
faithful to their own individual vision of the beautiful) produce 
works of art, that works of a true and significant originality are 
born. For, inasmuch as they have been true to themselves; 
and inasmuch as we are all intrinsically different from each other, 
will the work of art produced possess the quality of being ‘“‘dif- 
ferent.”” But this quality of being “different”’ will have arisen 
in consequence of the inception of the work of art having taken 
place deep in the artist’s soul. It will, therefore, be a result, an 
incident, rather than a fundamental quality. The word originality 
comes from the word origin. Origin means primal source. And 
only in those works of art where the quality of originality, or being 
“different,” is the result of the creative artist remaining true to 
the primal sources of his inspiration is this quality of an authentic 
or real value. 
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There are, however, many works of art not at all of the highest 
quality, which nevertheless possess the characteristic of origi- 
nality, or differentiation, in appearance at least, from all other 
works of a similar class. These are the works of those near-artists; 
those career makers, who have no heaven-born call to express 
beauty, but whose spur is ambition, whose fundamental desire is to 
astonish, to excite admiration, and—to make money. They 
will be original at all costs. They will be “different” in their 
works, from all others, recognizing this as a cardinal asset, a good 
advertisement. So they aim directly at originality. It becomes 
an end with them to attain it. This quality of being “different” 
is to them the great desideratum and far from being an incident 
attendant on their being true to themselves, is prima facie evidence 
of their artificiality, their superficiality, and their insincerity. 
The original characteristics which appear in the compositions of 
this class of artists are merely superficial eccentricities which 
have been arrived at by a purely conscious effort to attain them. 
They have their source no deeper than in an ambitious clever- 
ness, an itch to be “different,” to appear as a marked or distin- 
guished personality. The “true” artist does not strive to be 
original, but to express himself with as great a degree of faithful- 
ness as possible. As he does this his composition will be original, 
he need never fear, in just the proportion that his own nature is 
rich, deep, or distinguished from that of his fellows. 

To produce something which shall be merely “different” 
from other things of the same class is a very easy matter. For 
instance, in our English alphabet there are but twenty-six letters. 
In the English language these have been combined (making words) 
in approximately 125,000 ways. Yet it is comparatively easy 
to make combinations of them which in all probability have never 
before been made, and which will certainly differ from all the 
accepted and usual combinations of them. But most of these 
new combinations will not necessarily possess either value or in- 
terest. They will simply be “different,” and this difference will 
not spring from any cause deeper than the mere desire to at- 
tain it. 

Or, again, take the few tones which furnish the fundamental 
material from which melodies are made. With a very little 
thought it is possible to write a succession of these tones which 
we ourselves never heard, and which in all probability no one 
ever did. But as for this eccentric succession of tones giving our- 
selves or anybody else esthetic pleasure, as for its being a melody, 
or giving anyone a distinctly musical impression—all this is not 
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only extremely doubtful, but highly improbable. If, however, 
such a thing is put forth with a sufficient degree of seriousness, 
it will present a fascinating interest to all those persons who 
jump to the conclusion that anything which they cannot quite 
‘get on to” must be great. But the point is that to produce some- 
thing which is merely “different” takes very little effort, and the 
thing produced in this way is, from an art standpoint, inclined 
to be of very little worth. 

The conscious striving for originality of this sort not only 
leads to the production of many works which are in themselves 
artistically valueless, but also tends to prevent the artist from 
arriving at the exercise of true originality. To put it paradox- 
ically: the struggle for originality is the enemy of originality. 
The reason of this is that the effort to attain originality as the 
quality of “differentness” is confined to the intellect, and no 
compelling work of art ever sprang wholly from the intellect. 
The deep feelings of the soul must be the primal source of inspira- 
tion. The intellect may dispose and arrange the colors, the tones, 
or the words but emotion must furnish the driving power, the 
first impulse. Without the heart there is no art. There must be 
both thought and feeling in a true work of art. Neither one alone 
will accomplish it. For this reason, when an artist bases his 
originality entirely on that which he “thinks up” he ignores one 
half (at least) of the necessary elements, and that half the most 
fundamental and precious. So that if all his energy of creation 
is focused in the intellect, whether his thought be superficial or 
profound, he has prohibited himself from producing work of any 
very high or convincing character. 


IV. 


If we confine our attention to that meaning of originality 
which implies a being “‘different”’ from other things of a similar 
class, we shall discover that there are as many shades and degrees 
in this quality as in others. In some works it is very strongly 
marked; in others scarcely perceptible. When this quality of 
“difference” is due to the artist remaining faithful to himself it 
simply means that some creative artists have a strongly individ- 
ualized character, others not. In fact, in many instances when 
certain creative artists remain true to themselves they discover 
that their work has so little of distinctive quality to reeommend 
it that they make haste to turn their backs upon their true source 
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of inspiration and make a conscious attempt to attain this quality 
of distinctive “difference” at all costs. It is just by this method 
of procedure that these poor artists make a fundamental mis- 
take. For it is a truth which should be shouted from the house- 
tops, that if you are unable to write good and convincing music 
from your inner inspiration you never will be able to do so by 
imitating that which is outside of and foreign to your nature. 

All art-work which does not spring from the inspiration of 
one’s own soul must be imitative and feeble in character. Its 
very eccentricities and meritricious ruggedness are good evidence 
of its worthlessness. Conscious weakness usually assumes strong 
attitudes in its endeavor to fool others into the belief that it has 
intrinsic strength. In plain “American,” great is the power of 
bluff, which is a potent force in the world of art, as in other worlds. 
However discouraging the lack of distinctive quality in an artist’s 
work, arising from his being true to himself, he should persist in 
it for it is only by this course of procedure that he can ever pro- 
duce any thing of real or lasting art-value. 

We each have in us something which others have not. Each 
one of us has a touch of individuality which differentiates him 
in his inmost essence from every one else. In most of us this in- 
dividual character is very small; so small that it does not count, 
especially considering the extent to which most men’s characters 
are dominated by conventionalities, and the thoughts and actions 
of others. Nevertheless it will grow by giving it a chance, as a 
plant will grow by being tended, watered, etc. Therefore the 
artist who persists in remaining true to himself will eventually 
reap his reward of distinction, even though it may take time and a 
certain degree of heroism to do so. 

Considering that each of us has a distinguishing fragment 
(greater of less) of individuality, it can truthfully be said that 
every man is a man of genius. But in the great, the immense 
majority of cases this native genius counts for naught. It is feeble. 
It lacks self-reliance. It lacks the courage of belief in itself. And 
the whole world with its age-long traditions, its mighty force of 
conventionality, its coercive urge in favor of conformity, is against 
its development. What wonder then that in the most of us 
this divine spark of individuality is lost, submerged, over-whelmed. 
Yet this spark is the man himself, and only by remaining true 
to it in spite of the world’s opposition, only by working from its 
inspiration alone can he make his effect upon the world. For 
that which we call genius itself is but individuality raised to the 


nth power. 
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V. 


The question which now naturally arises in most of us is: 
“How shall I tell the difference between true originality and 
‘fake’ originality; how tell the kind which springs from an inner 
conviction from the kind which is consciously assumed?” The 
answer as concerns most of us is very simple. Time alone will 
tell. There are of course a few advanced souls who perceive 
values instanter. To them the sham of an assumed originality 
is at once apparent. But to most of us insight is but a slow and 
gradual growth. The fundamental difference between heart- 
felt originality and the consciously assumed variety lies in the 
matter of sincerity. There will be a tang of sincerity about the 
heartfelt kind of originality which the assumed variety will lack. 
This quality of sincerity will be at once apparent to those super- 
sensitive and keen souls already specified, and will be ultimately 
felt and perceived, through repeated hearings, by the general 
musical public. While the sincere work will gain in the public 
estimation through repetition, the insincere work will be esteemed 
less and less as it is repeated. Its sham originality will be felt to 
be less satisfying as time goes on. The sincere work on the other 
hand will always touch our hearts by reason of its sincerity. We 
shall unconscioulsy come to realize that it springs from an inner 
conviction on the part of its creator and that its originality far 
from being a mere mannerism, or an assumed superficial quality, 
is inherent in the very nature of the work itself. Familiarity 
with that which is sincere and of authentic origin will breed respect, 
whereas familiarity with that which is false, superficial or in- 
sincere will breed contempt. 

Although outwardly the sincere man and the hypocrite may 
present a very similar appearance it is not very long before we 
get to know the intrinsic qualities of each and to justly estimate 
them at their relative values. So it is the quality of sincerity, 
or its lack, in a work of art, which rightly determines for us the 
authentic value of its originality. And works of art which are 
sincere, which have their origin deep in the nature of the creative 
artist; and those works of art which are insincere, whatever 
distinguishing characteristics they may possess having been 
assumed rather than felt: these two kinds will not fail to reveal 
themselves to us in their relative values as time goes on. It is as 
difficult to kill the truly vital as to make live that which has no 
inherent vitality. 
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VI. 


Whether or not there is such a thing as progress in art is at 
least a question. Much has been said and written on both sides. 
Some contend that there is only variety, not progress; that a 
beauty once apprehended and expressed is a perfect work of art 
in itself and that the only possible point of departure from this is 
to apprehend some other beauty and express that. Therefore, 
they argue that inasmuch as progress consists of the improvement 
of certain definite things progress in art is on the face of it an 
absurdity. 

With this proposition, however, I fundamentally disagree. 
A work of art undoubtedly consists of the expressed apprehension 
of a particular ray of beauty by a certain artist. Now as this 
artist becomes more expert in the practice of his ari he naturally 
perceives with his inward sense more of the beautiful, and per- 
ceives with a growing clarity that particular ray of beauty of 
which he is the chosen interpreter. He also, as time goes on be- 
comes more expert and proficient in the expression of his ideas. 
His ability to express more completely his apprehension of beauty 
becomes greater. His command over the technique of his chosen 
art becomes more perfect. And as his artistic personality grows 
and expands so does his art. This I should call definite progress 
in the individual artist, and also definite progress in his art. 
Should we compare some of his earlier works with those which he 
puts forth at the maturity of his powers we could not fail to be 
impressed with the definite progress which he had made, both in 
the apprehension of beauty and its expression. 

Now what is true of the individual artist and his art is, I 
believe, true as applied to art in general and the great class of 
creative artists. As time goes on and man becomes more re- 
fined and civilized his perception of beauty becomes keener. His 
zesthetic sense becomes not only more delicate, but he is sensitive 
to more shades and kinds of beauty than when he was less de- 
veloped. Also, in regard to his general power in the expression 
of this beauty, it would seem foolish to deny to him an ever in- 
creasing mastery. 

In the art of music for instance, who will deny that a 
Beethoven Symphony is an advance, both in the beauty and 
nobility of the feeling expressed and in the perfection of its ex- 
pression over a Corelli Sonata. Yet each were undoubtedly 
geniuses—high points—in their respective ages. Or who would 
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deny that the works of Wagner both in quality and degree of 
beauty and the mastery of its expression are superior to the works 
of Monteverdi? 

To discover new beauties, and to express them with an in- 
creasing degree of mastery, this is progress in art. Originality is 
the fundamentally necessary condition for the unfoldment of new 
beauty. Through originality is the world’s treasure of beauty 
made larger. Through increasing mastery of the material of its 
expression does it become more potent. But this mastery of 
material alone—technical proficiency—is a dead thing. If it does 
not serve to express and clothe the vital spark of an original 
beauty it is like a body without a spirit. Talent can create new 
works in an already accepted style but genius creates a new style 
in which to express its originality. For in its last analysis true 
originality and genius are one. There are differences of degree 
but not of intrinsic quality. Originality is genius: and the 
characteristic of genius is that it gives us something new, original. 
And this vital spark can only have its origin deep in the heart of 
the creative artist. From thence it flowers as a new and original 
work of art: a real contribution to our fund of beauty, our treas- 
ure-house of joy. 








REMINISCENCES OF ANTON RUBINSTEIN: 
By VICTOR WALTER 


stein,t but the memory of this master musician and his 

playing is as vivid in the minds of those who had ever heard 
him as if he had died but yesterday. In the course of these twenty 
years I have heard the greatest artists of our time, but none of the 
strongest musical impressions could dim the recollection of the 
playing of Anton Rubinstein. The one thing in his playing that 
stands out in my memory with especial clearness and positiveness 
is the transcendental quality of the music, the very essence of 
interpretative art which distinguishes music from every other 
art save that of acting. In the case of painting, sculpture, or 
poetry we have before us something which is a finished product. 
The artist or author who has created the particular thing has dis- 
appeared, and the effect of his picture or novel takes place quite 
frequently after its creator has ceased to be. To be sure, to every- 
one who considers a work of art as something having a life of its 
own, the presence in it of the soul of its departed creator is a fact 
not open to question. But such an embodiment of a creator’s 
soul in his production differs infinitely from the part played in its 
effect produced upon us by the performing actor or musician at the 
time of its actual performance. At that moment our attitude, our 
mood, is entirely in the hands of the particular musician or actor. 
This mood, the whele gamut of our spiritual experiences, attain- 
ing sometimes extraordinary intensity, is the result of this very 
process of re-creation which goes on just at the time of perform- 
ance. 

But there is an exceedingly important difference, at that, 
between the recreative art of the musician and that of the actor. 
In the actor’s case the meaning of the words he utters, the varying 
voice inflections, and all his gestures combine with his actions to 
make one whole; and the strength of our impression depends upon 
the degree in which the actor succeeds in creating this artistic 
whole, the meaning of which is quite comprehensible to the 
spectator. 


, \WENTY years have passed since the death of Anton Rubin- 


'1These reminiscences, commemorating the twentieth anniversary of Rubinstein’s 
death, were written 1914 and published in Viestnic Yeoropy, a leading Russian monthly. 
—Trans. 
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Something entirely different occurs when we listen to the 
playing of a musician. Before us sits a person who (assuming him 
to be a pianist) executes a multiplicity of movements on the 
keyboard, the meaning of which is utterly unintelligible to us, but 
which fill the air with such sounds as grip our souls with a direct 
force unknown to any other art. And it is noteworthy, too, that 
this power over us the musician attains, not in accordance with 
the movements he executes before us—movements which have no 
meaning for us—but, as it were, in spite of these movements. 
The power of music over us is such that it masters us despite our 
visual impressions. 

It is given to but very few artists, artists whose performance 
makes us forget that they are playing upon an instrument, to cast 
such a spell over us. To such rare geniuses belonged Anton Rubin- 
stein. When he played the piano the auditor would forget that 
skill and special technique are necessary in order to play 
this instrument. To speak of Rubinstein’s “‘technique” were 
the grossest sacrilege to those who had ever heard him. In 
his playing one heard the joys and the sorrows of the human heart 
—felt the tempest of rage and the tenderest caresses, the pious 
admiration induced by a clear sky and the mystic horror we are 
overcome by the sight of an open grave. This artist, leaning 
over the keyboard with his characteristic head and lion’s cheve- 
lure, made one go through every spiritual human experience. In 
the outward appearance of Rubinstein there was something that 
impressed everyone, without exception, in an unusual degree. 
Especially striking was his resemblance to Beethoven, in conse- 
quence of which Liszt fondly called him “Van the Second.” 

I had the good fortune not only to hear Rubinstein, but 
to play in an orchestra under his leadership for three and a half 
years while studying at the Petrograd Conservatory. This 
was more than twenty-five years ago, and I have since heard and 
played under conductors much greater than Rubinstein. But 
I can still repeat that it was happiness itself to play under his 
baton—a great joy, coupled with much fear and trembling, both 
of which we experienced when before us stood the severe but 
revered Anton Grigorievitch.! In 1887 Rubinstein, after twenty 


1Substantiation of this statement may be found in the comical impression produced 
upon us by one who plays with spirit on a silent piano. 

*In his posthumous book, Gedankenkorb, Rubinstein wrote: “Playing on the piano 
consists in moving the fingers, but performing on the piano (“* Klaviervortrag” ) consists 
in moving hearts. Nowadays one most commonly witnesses the former.” 

sRubinstein’s patronymic. Russians commonly use patronymics to express 
intimacy, admiration, or respect.— Translator. 
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years’ wandering over Western Europe, again headed the Petro- 
grad Conservatory. He was its director and conducted, besides, 
(without remuneration, as usual) classes in pianoforte, ensemble, 
and orchestra. It was in these classes that I had the opportunity 
to observe and delight in the striking spiritual and artistic beauty 
of this great man. 

When Rubinstein undertook anything he always applied 
himself to it with all the energy and enthusiasm his strength 
permitted—and of that, despite his advanced years, he had much 
more than the average run of men. And he expected just such an 
attitude toward the particular business in hand from everyone 
who participated in it. Moreover, in his ardor for the task, he 
would sometimes fail to notice that his co-workers were completely 
exhausted and that his demands were altogether beyond their 
powers. When we studied the program of a particular concert 
or were preparing an opera, Rubinstein could rehearse for six or 
more hours at a stretch, and still retained a lot of reserve energy 
when all the rest of us were completely fagged out. 

To trip up at such rehearsals was a terrible thing indeed, for 
Rubinstein very quickly became infuriated, and it was da>gerous 
at such times to get in his way. I shall cite but two instances. 

Once, at a rehearsal, the first of the second violins—a certain 
Mr. Fidelman—chatted and joked with his neighbor without 
noticing the angry glances of Rubinstein, standing at the conduc- 
tor’s desk. The finale of this violinist’s merriment was a sad one. 
With a stroke of the baton, the conductor almost knocked the 
violin out of Fidelman’s hands, and the terrified pupil only saved 
himself from Rubinstein’s wrath by precipitate flight. The other 
instance occurred during a rehearsal of a Mozart opera. A 
certain procession on the stage would not turn out well. Rubin- 
stein shouted, raged, and finally demanded that Professor Samuss, 
who was acting as a prompter, tell him how many bars there 
were in the first part of the march. The latter crawled out from 
the prompter’s booth and, sitting down by it, began to count. 
“Nine bars, Anton Grigorievitch,” he replied. (He had included 
both the prima and the secunda volta). “Impossible,” answered 
Rubinstein with amazement. “One, two, three—why, there 
are but eight bars here! Hand me the score.”” Samuss handed 
him an unbound music book, which came flying at the head of the 
professor, who barely had time to dive into his booth again. 

Rubinstein’s quick temper really made him a terror at 
work, but none took any offense even at his rudest acts, so sincerely 
and unreservedly did everyone worship him. Everyone knew 
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that Rubinstein was always controlled by a single feeling—the 
love of music, to which he devoted his whole life—and that he 
was always ready to make all possible amends for whatever 
offence he might have given. 

As a conductor Rubinstein had serious shortcomings, which 
prevented his taking among the wielders of the baton the high 
rank he held as a pianist... The chief of these shortcomings was 
the lack of the indispensable psychological bond between Rubin- 
stein and every member of the orchestra. For him performing 
music was such a natural thing, that he could hardly realize that 
there may be tasks beyond the powers of a given player. Even if 
he did bear such “‘trifles’ in mind during rehearsals and try 
to put himself in the musicians’ place, he would become too much 
wrought up at concert-time to think of any ill-starred violinist 
or flautist. The absence of such a psychological bond between con- 
ductor and orchestra sometimes proved really disastrous—as 
happened, for instance, at a performance of the opera The Merchant 
Kalashnikov, given under Rubinstein’s direction, when the chorus 
and the orchestra strayed so far apart that the performance had 
to be stopped.? 

Nevertheless, I will say again that under Rubinstein’s baton 
we played with truly artistic expressiveness. Never again in all 
my life did I experience such a performance of Schumann’s fourth 
Symphony as we gave under Rubinstein. Before us stood an 
artistic genius who loved music more than anything else in the 
world and who taught us, too, to love it with all our heart and 
soul. 

The musical artist is one who creates under the eyes of the 
public and who experiences the results of his creative art during 
the process of creation. Creative art, in general, is a form of 
activity which brings to an artist the highest kind of satisfaction 
known to man. 

But in order to experience it, the poet or the painter must 
somctimes wait all his life (frequently dying without having 
experienced it), because it takes time for the people to appreciate 


1Next to Liszt, Rubinstein was unquestionably the greatest pianist, and he knew 
it. But to Liszt he always gave the palm of priority. In 1885, at a banquet at Press- 
burg, following a concert given by Rubinstein for the benefit of the Hummel monument 
fund, the toastmaster said: “‘Pressburg has seen some great days when Liszt played for 
the benefit of the Hummel fund, but to-day it harbors within its walls both of the 
greatest masters of pianoforte playing.”” To this Rubinstein replied: “I must beg 
leave to differ. I and the like of me are but ordinary soldiers beside that field-marshal, 
Franz Liszt.” 


2This catastrophe occurred at the Maryinsky Theatre, where Rubinstein con- 
ducted his own operas on various occasions. 
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his works. The musical artist is quite differently situated. 
To him this experience comes during the very act of creation, 
and therefore there is no happier lot than that of the musical 
artist. 

The power exercised by a music-master over an audience is 
one of the most wonderful phenomena in the world. A large 
crowd of people, composed of all sorts and conditions of men, 
all in diverse moods, have gathered together; and a certain in- 
dividual whom they see for the first time perhaps, makes them 
all feel as he chooses. ‘Can we permit,” asks Pozdnyshev in The 
Kreutzer Sonata, “anyone who chooses to hypnotize another or 
others and to do then what he pleases with his subject or sub- 
jects?” It is this extraordinary power over people that brings 
the musical artist a kind of happiness that is beyond the reach of 
other men. Just such an artist was Anton Rubinstein, who was, 
besides, also a rare idealist. 

Two great failings most commonly mar the artist’s ideal: 
the lust for money and vanity. With such a power over crowds 
as was just alluded to, the music-master’s opportunity to reap 
huge pecuniary harvests for the pleasure he gives his audiences, 
comes as a matter of course. But it lies in the very nature of 
money to make us crave for more and more, and even the most 
famous artists are unable to resist such a temptotion. Becoming 
abject slaves to this lust for lucre, they commence to commercialize 
their art. 

This failing Anton Rubinstein never had in the slightest 
degree. His first concert, as a boy of ten, he gave for the benefit 
of the poor, and his last (in 1893, when he was already a man 
of sixty-four) was given for the benefit of the blind. Between 
these two concerts, Rubinstein played innumerable times for 
charity and the proceeds from these performances exceeded many 
times the sum he earned for himself. ‘Giving is to me a greater 
satisfaction than having,” he would say, “‘and if I still strive 
for the latter, it is only in order to have the pleasure of doing 
the former. .... I should like to have just enough money to 
satisfy my own normal needs. For a surplus I have no stomach 
at all; and amassing a fortune, even with the view of leaving it to 
one’s heirs, I consider ignoble.” These words of Rubinstein, 
quoted from his book Thoughts and Aphorisms, we can believe 
implicitly, for I know of no other great man who spoke so truth- 
fully about himself. 

The other failing of artists is vanity, and as a result of this 
petty passion, common to even the greatest geniuses, come jealousy 
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of one’s rivals and self-adulation. If the public but knew to what 
means musical artists resort, especially the older ones, in order to 
uphold their reputations and to obscure those of their younger 
rivals, happy in their very youth; if the public but knew how these 
artists humiliate themselves before their critics, whom they despise 
as judges of art,—then such artists would lose much of their pres- 
tige with the public. 

From such vanity Rubinstein’s character was as free as from 
the lust for money. As an artist and community worker—it was 
he who created our conservatories—Rubinstein had many enemies, 
and among them were persons who played a prominent rdle in the 
musical world—such as Serov and the circle of Balakirev. But 
no one who knew Rubinstein and the musical life of his times 
would ever think of attributing to Anton Rubinstein the slightest 
act calculated to raise his artistic prestige [by illegitimate means]. 
It is true that as a pianist Rubinstein had no rivals, and Serov’s 
attacks on his playing could not disturb him. But as a con- 
ductor, and especially as a composer, Rubinstein was very vul- 
nerable to [adverse] criticism, and Wagner, Brahms, and our 
own Tchaikovsky might easily have aroused the envy of Rubin- 
stein the composer. 

Did Rubinstein know this feeling of envy that so degrades 
artists? 

As a composer, Rubinstein had from his youth (his first com- 
position, the piano piece ““Undina,” was published in 1843, when 
he was but fourteen) been most fortunately situated. The pub- 
lishers not only published all his compositions, but paid him for 
them, which was a rare distinction in those days. His com- 
positions were eagerly performed in public, and Rubinstein was the 
first Russian composer whose compositions took a permanent place 
in the concert-halls and the operatic repertoires of Germany and 
Austria. With the musicians, Rubinstein enjoyed a very high 
reputation as a composer, while with the public a few of his 
compositions (The Demon, his piano pieces, and his songs) became 
exceedingly popular. With all that, Rubinstein’s creative work 
was the source of his keenest spiritual suffering, because he realized 
that in this field he had not triumphed; and this realization became 
clearer and clearer toward the end of his life. 

Wagner’s unmistakable triumph evoked only a good-natured 
smile on Rubinstein’s face. Brought up on the German classics 
and being extremely conservative by nature, Rubinstein viewed 
the innovators (Liszt, Wagner, and our own Balakirev circle) 
with undisguised derision. While recognizing their talents and 
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the sincerity of their aims, he had alsobutely no faith in their 
future. For Wagner personally—as a man and as an artist— 
Rubinstein felt a positive antipathy; and their personalities were 
indeed totally different. 

Much nearer to Rubinstein by his tendency as a composer 
was Brahms. Of him Rubinstein wrote in his Thoughts and 
Aphorisms: “I regard Brahms as the successor of Schumann, 
and myself as the successor of Schubert and Chopin—we two 
conclude the third epoch of musical art.” “With the death of 
Schumann and Chopin, finis musice!’—(A. Rubinstein’s Music 
and Its Representatives). 

Now as to Tchaikovsky, whose popularity in Russia has 
certainly eclipsed Rubinstein’s. The latter’s relations with Tchai- 
kovsky, his foremost pupil in composition, were quite puzzling. 
For Tchaikovsky’s music he had a dislike, bordering on abhorrence 
—which is the more strange because Tchaikovsky did not belong 
to the innovators at all and enjoyed, as a man, the friendly regard 
of his teacher. Nevertheless, owing to his straightforwardness, 
Rubinstein could not conceal his attitude toward Tchaikovsky’s 
music; and the latter suffered from it inexpressibly. Tchaikovsky 
in 1892 (six months before his death) wrote to Rubinstein’s 
biographer, E. Tsabel: 

In my younger days I very impatiently blazed my way—tried 
to acquire a name and fame as a composer—and hoped that Rubinstein, 
who then already occupied a prominent place in the musical world, 
would help me in my quest for laurels. But I must confess with grief 
that Anton Rubinstein did nothing, absolutely nothing, to further my de- 
sires and projects. He never, to be sure, did me any harm—he is too 
high-minded and good-hearted ever to harm a colleague'—but his 
bearing toward me always remained reserved and benevolently in- 
different. The most plausible explanation for this humiliating con- 
descension is a dislike for my music and an antipathy for my musical person- 
ality. I now see him at times, and always with pleasure, for this ex- 
traordinary man has but to hold out his hand and talk to you with a 
smile to make you ready to fall at his feet. 


In commenting on this letter of Tchaikovsky, the com- 
poser’s biographer says: 

The legend about Anton Grigorievitch’s jealousy, which was 
entirely unconfirmed by any act or deed, perturbed and angered Peter 


Ilyitch. ...It was simply a feeling, entertained also by the latter to- 
ward the compositions of Chopin and Brahms, of unreasoning and 


1In 1883 Rubinstein was asked to write a cantata for the coronation of Alexander 
III. He declined because he had other work in hand and the time was too short, but 
suggested Tchaikovsky, who composed “The Coronation Cantata.” 
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irrepressible antipathy. (Modest Tschaikovsky: The Life of Peter Ilyitch 
Tchaikovsky.) 

The ideal traits of Rubinstein’s character were fully reflected 
also in his educational activities. He was twice director and pro- 
fessor of the Petrograd Conservatory—the first time on its estab- 
lishment, which was largely the result of his own efforts and in 
which he was greatly aided by the Grand Duchess Yeliena Pav- 
lovna. ‘A most excellent woman she was, the like of whom, in her 
sphere of life, I have never met before or since,” says Rubinstein 
in his Autobiographical Reminiscences. 

It was at the court of this Grand Duchess in 1859 that these 
music classes were instituted which resulted in the Petrograd 
Conservatory three years later. Recalling those days, Rubinstein 
wrote: 

The present times are, of course, better in many ways (I am speak- 
ing of the musical world) than those of 1859-1860. Art has become quite 
wide-spread in society; it has illumined and drawn within its sphere a 
multitude of people. But of such a passionate love as we were inspired by, 
there is none, alas! The best musical forces of those days, residing at 
Petrograd, gave their time and labor almost for nothing, only to lay a 
foundation for the excellent work. .... I appointed myself director of the 
budding conservatory. 

Five years (1862-1867) Rubinstein labored over his foun- 
dation, devoting to it all his time and energy. He was director, 
conductor, professor of piano and composition, and represented 
the ideal embodiment of a musical artist, all in one. This im- 
pression of Rubinstein’s entire personality was so enchanting that 
such a man as Tchaikovsky, a person of much egotism and pride, 
aud one who never knew of subordination, was ready, thirty years 
after studying at the conservatory under Rubinstein’s direction, 
to fall at the feet of this great music-master. 

With good-natured irony does Anton Rubinstein write about 
the enemies created by his conservatory: 

Ultimately, when we had come to understand the underlying cause 
of their attacks, we began to create réles for the antagonizers of our 
undertaking. We formed various committees within the Russian 
Musical Society, and invited the fault-finders to become their members. 
We thus gradually appeased their longings and personal vanities. 

It was probably such personal vanities in Rubinstein’s co- 
workers that caused his withdrawal from the conservatory in 1867. 
He himself says: ; 

In September, of 1867, I left the conservatory, as I differed with 
certain professors in my views upon the very essence and aim of [mu- 
sical] instruction. Besides, I am really a man of a fiery temperament 
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and stern besides; I take everything much to heart because I passion- 
ately love the work itself. (Autobiography). 


The final clash came over the final examinations of the con- 
servatory’s second graduating class, which the professors had made 
too inexacting. “To avoid the multiplication of mediocrities in 
[musical] art, diplomas should be awarded only to those of ex- 
ceptional talent. In all other cases, certificates should be sub- 
stituted.” 

Twenty years later Rubinstein again assumed the duties of 
director at the conservatory, and served in this capacity three 
years and a half (from January of 1887 to the summer of 1890). 
This time the great artist endured the struggle against petty 
vanities even a shorter period than in the sixties. His view that a 
conservatory should turn out only exceptional musicians met with 
little favor among the teaching staff. 

Rubinstein’s Jubilee, celebrated in 1889 with unprecedented 
solemnity, showed how sincerely and infinitely this genius was 
loved and adored by the tens of thousands who had heard him play. 

One would think that the life of such a master musician must 
have been a continuous hymn of joy. But this is what Rubinstein 
wrote to his Berlin publisher, Senff, in 1889 (this letter became 
public only in 1912): 


I confess to you frankly and honestly that complete disappoint- 
ment is the sum total of all my artistic activity! 

That to which I have attached special importance all my life, and 
to which I have devoted all my knowledge and built all my hopes upon— 
my work as a composer—has met with failure. Neither the musicians 
(on whom my hopes always rested) nor the public (whom I gladly for- 
give) would recognize me as a composer. Still, there is enough human 
weakness left in me to be confident that neither the former nor the 
latter are right and that I am myself to blame for my failures, because 
I always kept aloof from any partisanship, because I always expressed 
myself frankly as to what pleased me or displeased me in music, and es- 
pecially because as a composer I wearied the people so little. One must 
tell the people that he is a God, you know. Some will be crucified for 
this, but, ultimately, someone will be taken at his word. 

Mohammed had to tell people that he was a prophet; Wagner, 
that he was the savior of art; etc. But my philosophic turn of mind or 
a sense of irony always restrained me from such a course, to no good 
purpose, as I now see. At the Devil’s behest, I still do not go to the 
mountain when the mountain would not come to me. My whole life is 


My present activity, too, is but an absurdity; for I, who am con- 
vinced that musical art is absolutely dead, that not even eight measures 
are composed nowadays which are worth anything, and that the singing 
and instrumental playing, of whatever kind, heard these days cannot 
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even be compared with the state of these arts in former times,—I am 
devoting all my time to the preparation of young composers and per- 
formers, well aware that these efforts are absolutely wasted. After 
all this, you can imagine how much irony I shall have to endure during 
the approaching so-called Jubilee celebration planned in my honor. 


What a tragic confession! And we must trust the sincerity of 
it unequivocally, for of all the great men, Anton Rubinstein was 
the most veracious. How much the bitterness of this confession 
would be intensified now, when the name of Rubinstein the com- 
poser has suffered ever so much more (and justly, alas!) in the eyes 
of the public and, especially, of the musicians. And yet, this tragic 
confession does not call forth in us even a bit of pity for its author. 
Excellent and happy was the life of this man. Let his personality 
serve us as the ideal of an artist who devoted all his life to the great- 
est of the arts—music! 


(Translated by D. A. Modell from Viestnic Yevropy.) 











THE THEORY OF HUNGARIAN MUSIC 
By EDWARD KILENYI 


a rebellion every couple of weeks would be a good thing for 

any country. Similarly one might say that in the realm of 
art a bomb exploded every now and then under complacently 
accepted theories has a generally salutary effect—if only as a 
stimulant. One would not easily picture a university professor as 
a bomb-thrower, nor does the scholarly, painstaking method of 
Dr. Molnér Géza, Professor of Music at the Hungarian Royal 
State University, precisely suggest explosiveness. Nevertheless 
in his recent learned work on the theory of Hungarian music Dr. 
Molnar blows many popular notions on the subject as violently 
to smithereens as if he were one of our most rampant iconoclasts. 

This is all the more refreshing, because we have never before 
had a really authentic work on the nature and origin of Hungarien 
music. The old Hungarian theoreticians contented themselves 
with pointing out what they considered good Hungarian music or 
bad Hungarian music, without venturing far into the reasons 
for their faith. Some of them decided that Hungarian music took 
its forms and rhythms from Hungarian prosody; others, among 
them Liszt, tried to identify Hungarian music with gypsy music. 
The latter theory has been generally accepted; perhaps because 
it is plausible and picturesque. 

But Dr. Molnar takes these notions and throws them out of 
the window. ‘To begin with, he scouts the identity of gypsy and 
Hungarian music. All the national characteristics of the latter, 
he points out, were established long before the gypsies immigrated 
into Hungary. That the gypsy is not possessed of creative talent 
was thoroughly proved in a discussion before the Folk-lore Con- 
gress in London in 1891. Gypsies have always learned the music 
of the countries in which they have sojourned. Hence there 
are various kinds of gypsy music, differing according to the 
countries in which these wandering people have dwelt. Indeed, 
for the same reason, gypsy music is different in different parts of 
Hungary. However, the gypsies have done a great service to 
Hungarian music by playing from generation to generation, and 
so preserving, the music created by the Hungarian people them- 
selves. 


[- connection with the Irish Rebellion of 1916 Shaw said that 
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Dr. Molnar is no more friendly to the favorite theory that 
Hungarian music took its typical rhythms from Hungarian poetry. 
In this he is supported by Négyessy Laszlé, who, in his book “A 
magyar vers” (1887) points out that the rhythms in poetry and 
music are not always identical. The difference becomes obvious 
when one compares Hungarian prosodic formulas with Hungarian 
musical phrases. The most characteristic Hungarian music, in 
fact, consists of phrases to which no prosodic parallel can be found 
in Hungarian poetry of the past. 

Hungarian prosody actually took its forms from the classi- 
cal Greek and Latin. For example, in the poetry of the Hun- 
garian Erdéssy Silvester Janos (1504-1560) we find the familiar 
hexameters and pentameters of the Roman poets. Similarly, Dr. 
Molnar says, the Hungarian music of the 16th century borrowed 
its forms from the prevailing fashion, in other words from contempo- 
rary sacred music and from the contrapuntists. And these forms, 
he says, contain the distinctive characteristics which we have 
been accustomed to associate with Hungarian music One is 
disposed to wonder just why the Hungarian national genius 
appropriated and absorbed these characteristics. Dr. Molnar 
attributes the fact to political, social and linguistic conditions. 
But although he does not pretend to be positive about the cause 
of this fact he adduces quite positive and convincing proofs of the 
fact itself. 

The relation between the Hungarian scale and the old church 
modes can be seen clearly from an analysis of Hungarian’ songs. 
The Dorian scale, for instance, with a major sixth and a, minor 
seventh, is to be found in the following song: 











The song begins with the fourth scale step of the Dorian scale. 
The Hypozolian scale is to be found in the following song, often 
sung to-day: 


Lento triste 
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In this notation of Horvéth Ad4m the last four bars modulate 
into “d’” minor. But it is likely that in olden times also the last 
four bars were sung in the original Hypozolian mode. At any 
rate, the characteristic minor sevenths in the Dorian, Hypophry- 
gian, and Hypoeolian scales are very frequent in Hungarian 
music, even when they cannot be found as often as the augmented 
fourths. The use of these different scales in Hungarian music 
marks another similarity between Hungarian music and the con- 
trapuntal writing of Bach and Handel. In Hungarian melodies 
the harmonic minor scale is often combined with the melodic 
minor, and in minor scales the sixth and seventh scale-steps 
sometimes are raised, sometimes not (without cross relation, of 
course) as in the music of Bach and Hindel. This use may be the 
origin of the mixtures of intervals of the minor scale with those 
of the major. Harmonies or chords that will again prove the 
relation of Hungarian music with the music of the masters just 
mentioned may be seen in the frequent use of the augmented 
sixth chords in both. The augmented sixth and augmented 3 
chords (French sixth chords) are more frequent in Bach’s music 
than in the works of the later classic masters. 

The subject of national melody is indeed a much misunder- 
stood one. A melody alone can hardly express national character. 
For example, we meet with the same melody from three different 


nations: 


ee Fra Jacopino (1637) ; 
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tin Chanson de Lambert (1650) . , 
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Each of these melodies is based on the Ionian tetrachord: 
_f 4 i 








7? 


But there are nationally characteristic ways of handling a melody, 
which reveal themselves to careful examination. A minute 
analysis of Hungarian melodic characteristics was made by 
Szénfy Gustav (in the Zenészeti lapok 1862, p. 298. and 1863, 
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p. 10). He came to the conclusion that Hungarian melodies 
tend to proceed in leaps and that melodies proceeding diaton- 
ically have a tendency to descend. Szénfy made the fundamental 
mistake of examining melodies in the limit of one single measure, 
ignoring measures where the melodies were of sixteenth or thirty- 
second notes. Dr. Molnar, on the other hand, examined whole 
phrases instead of single measures. He considered not only the 
length of the phrases but also the accents of the notes; he tried 
to put every phrase harmonically into a major or minor triad. 
In his researches he found interesting examples that again and 
again justify his statements concerning the origin of Hungarian 
music. Here is one of his most convincing examples, an old church 
song (from the collection of Szelepesényi) 











This song is sung by the Hungarian people in the following way: 
6 « 
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etc. 
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The melodic embellishments so common in Hungarian music 
became characteristic melodic motives through frequent use. An 
analysis of old tunes shows clearly that melodic embellishments 
are but actual transcribings or embellishments of single long tones. 
These coloratura-like ornaments lend themselves to a typical 
Hungarian effect. Another is obtained through portamento (grad- 
ual fine chromatic sliding from one tone to another), much favored 
in Hungarian music. A lot depends upon the proper playing of 
such “embellishments.” In general, embellishments should not 
be played dynamically weaker than the figure to which they be- 
long. It is the shortness of the notes that is important. Here 
are in detail the qualities of embellishments as they appear, in 
Hungarian music: 1) The inverted mordent (Vorschlag) is ac- 
cented. Sometimes an embellishment has another embellish- 
ment. For instance: 








Here the short grace notes are not heavy. 2) The leaplike grace 
note is not heavy. 3) The “Pralltrill” and mordent are somewhat 
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heavy, but dynamically not strong. 4) The following mordent is 


not strong: 
pf = 


ep 


5) The afternote (Nachschlag) has some accent. The following 


is not Hungarian: 
mf puf 


6) Embellishments consisting of more tones are sometimes cres- 
cendo, sometimes diminuendo, according to the dynamic quality 
of the melody itself. 

The following is characteristic: 


i) 


_——— 





7] 


Here the arpeggio chord (triad) is the embellishment. 
This is also very characteristic: 


a 


Embellishments are often found before the motive: 


Sometimes they are sforzato: 
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An embellishment sometimes does not appear earlier than in the 
fourth bar, and is followed by the opening of a new phrase and a 
fermata: 














Before the staccato the leaplike ““Vorschlag” is much used: 


An embellishment is used before a dotted note as follows: 


ee 


Longer embellishments and trills—not runs—are crescendo. 
The following examples show the relation between embellished 
Hungarian melodies and the music of Bach and Handel: 





Bach: Gigue Hungarian song (1674) 
oom o ji 















Bach: Bourree 
—_——__ 


a ae 1 








etc. 
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Of the numerous harmonic characteristics in Hungarian mu- 
sic the following are the most frequent. The raised tonic as the 
leading tone of the new key: 








The minor seventh or the lowered leading tone used immediately 
after a major key gives a good Hungarian effect. The diminished 
seventh chord (another product of the polyphonic period) was 
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often used with good Hungarian effect by Liszt. Its Hungarian 
character, however, is lost if it does not modulate into a new key. 

“What is classified as Hungarian harmony, according to the 
standard laws of harmony, is real dissonance,” remarks Dr. Mol- 
nar, for good Hungarian harmonies may be obtained through 
1) passing tones, 2) suspensions, 3) anticipations, 4) changing 
tones, 5) and organ points. These “dissonances” give “‘good” 
Hungarian harmonies, especially if they are on accented beats, 
and they can be regulated also dynamically. It is not advisable, 
however, to use strong dissonances excessively.”” We may illus- 
trate by the following examples. Here is the Hungarian scale: 


. ! 


a + Randh j 








The most characteristic tone is the augmented fourth, which, if 
used as an unaccented passing tone, will be of no effect: 








The effect is more Hungarian if the augmented fourth is accented: 





In using organ points, too, the effect is stronger on accented than 
on unaccented beats. Of especial importance in Hungarian har- 
mony are those non-harmonic (passing) tones at the end of a 
phrase, that modulate into another key. Such tones are un- 
accented beginnings of the motives or phrases beginning over the 
next bar line: 





Such use of unaccented notes for modulating is older in 
Hungarian music than in music of the great masters. Before 
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Schumann and Brahnss it was a prevailing principle of modulation 
that the changes of harmonies were more effective on accented 
beats than on unaccented beats. 

The augmented fourth, as we can see from Tinédy’s songs 
(1554), is used in Hungarian music as 1) a tone that leads over to 
the key of the dominant, 2) a tone that, when going to the key of 
the parallel minor, becomes the (major) third of the subdominant 
or the raised sixth scale-step of the ascending melodic minor 
scale, 3) as the leading tone of the minor scale beginning with the 
dominant. Thus: 














This analysis of the augmented fourth has been made from the old 
songs. Therefore it is more practical than theoretical, and the 
augmented fourth should not be considered as a bizarre or illogical 
element of Hungarian music. It is a modulation, and so it is a 
comprehensive scheme toward certain modulations. Consequently 
the Hungarian scale should not be considered as an independent 
scale as contrasted with the major and minor scales. It is neither 
the source nor the result of Hungarian music. 

The rhythmic element in national music is always of most 
significance and Dr. Molnar’s examination of Hungarian rhythms 
is, perhaps, the most enlightening part of his work. The trouble 
with all previous analysis of Hungarian rhythms has been that 
dynamics and accentuation have not been considered at all. A 
rhythmic figure in itself can hardly show national characteristics, 
because identical rhythmic figures can be found in music of differ- 
ent nations. To have an exact knowledge of Hungarian rhythm 
we must know where certain rhythmic figures in Hungarian music 
differ in accents and dynamics from the same figures in the music 
of other nations. In Hungarian music the crescendo (or a com- 
bination of crescendo with diminuendo) is generally more promi- 
nent than the diminuendo and has more national character: 


SOM | DAL LY | 


Contrast this with the following: 


eal Lifer rr FE 


Dactilus Amphybrachis 
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The dynamics and accents in rhythm, pregnant with new 
colors and emotions, lent a richness and power to the Hungarian 
music of the 16th and 17th centuries which modern Hungarian 
composers, by neglecting these characteristics, have failed to obtain. 
This neglect resulted from the teaching of the old academic the- 
oreticians, who utterly ignored these values. _ 

The question naturally arises as to what is the minimum 
rhythmic figure that we can recognise as characteristically racial. 
A rhythmic figure may be so short that, no matter how commonly 
it is used, it does not of itself contain any particular racial or 
national flavor. For example, the most characteristic Hungarian 
rhythmic motive 


Br 1 pr 
is often found in Irish, Bohemian and Neapolitan folk-songs, as 
well as in the works of Weber, Mendelssohn, and Beethoven. A 
longer rhythmic motive—at least a whole measure in length— 


may be more strongly indicative of national character, though even 
one of the most characteristic Hungarian motives 


rf pF 


can be found in the ““Swanee River”; proving that while a motive 
standing alone may easily be recognizable as purely Hungarian, 
it takes its color from its context. The true quality of a Hun- 
garian motive also depends on whether it is properly played. A 
motive of Hungarian rhythm should be written down exactly as 
it is to be played, and the performer should not be allowed to 
take liberties with it. This is a serious warning, because Hun- 
garian music has already the bad reputation of not following the 
regular laws concerning tempo, rhythm, and accents. The 
habitually false and arbitrary rendering of Hungarian music made 
an early esthetician (Verseghy Ferencz, 1791) assert that he “did 
not like music where there were no regular bars and no regular 
rhythms played in strict time, or where they were made irregular 
by willful and capricious performances.” 

To find true Hungarian rhythmic formulas, scholars should 
not restrict themselves to examining them only from bar-line to 
bar-line, as the old Hungarian academicians did, because a charac- 
teristic motive may begin and end in the middle of a bar, and be- 
cause in a longer phrase or period the national character is 
intensified. 
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It is interesting to note the effect of counterpoint on the 
development of Hungarian rhythm. Dr. Molnar shows us very 


clearly that the characteristic short motive bf, already men- 


tioned—which according to Dr. Riemann’s erroneous statement 
is but a mere repetition of notes (repercussio)—originated from 
a striving for contrapuntal variety in rhythm and from the com- 
plementary nature of the two contrapuntal parts. The following 
polyrhythms bear out this contention: 


f oryr of 4A a. 

T PP Pocrif er 

yy Ar ¥ 
‘Y ph erl® of 
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Further proof is contained in the different dances of the same 
period, where we find the rhythm of an accented short note followed 
by an unaccented long note: 


Couperin: Piece de Clavecin Handel: oie in “D” minor 
er 











Bach: English Suite 
——— 


fr 


Especially in the Sarabande we find frequently this same charac- 
teristic Hungarian motive. Furthermore, it may be remarked 
that Passacaglias and Sarabandes are mostly in minor keys, just 
as Hungarian music shows a strong preference for minor keys. 
The slow tempo of the same dances and their four or eight bar 
themes also became assimilated with Hungarian music. While 
in the Loure, Gigue, and Gaillarde the accented beat is dotted, its 
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identity with the Hungarian short motive is quite clear. The 
fundamental rhythm of the Loure 


pr IP 


shows this dotted accented beat just as we find it in the up-beats 
in the following examples from Bach’s Fifth French Suite: 














The assertion that this characteristic short motive originated 
in the polyphonic period is sufficiently proved by the total absence 
of it from music previous to that time. Hence we do not find 
this motive in the following dance by Horvéth Adam (1813) in 
which he tried to imitate the music of the time of Hunyady Janos 
(1387 (?)-1456). 
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The same formula is missing also from a song of Tinédy 
Sebestyén. (1510 (?)-1577). This characteristic short motive 
was at first simply borrowed by the Hungarians; then it became 
assimilated and grew more and more melodious, rhythmically 
sharper, and altogether more individual. 

It is a generally accepted rule that Hungarian music should 
not have an unaccented beginning, because in the Hungarian 
language the accent falls on the first syllable. Now, to apply 
this “‘rule,”’ that is, to forbid rhythmic formulas with unaccented 
beginnings, would indeed deprive Hungarian music of rich means. 
The falseness of this rule was proved through the laws of the 
Hungarian language by Arany Laszlé, (1844-1895 (?) one of the 
best Hungarian scholars and poets. The unaccented beginning 
(up-beat) is found in the following old Hungarian “‘Verbunkos”’ 
by Czinka Panna (1735). 





Erkel, too, employed up-beats in his opera ““Hunyady Laszlé”’: 


a: @P?" « 


See ard ete. 
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The accented beginning is not a tradition; and even if it 
were, why should Hungarians stick to it if almost every nation 
has modified and changed its national dances? 

Here we should distinguish the unaccented up-beat from the 
unaccented embellishment, which also can be written in a separate 
measure: 








A Passamezzo Ongaro from the 16th century also begins with an 
up-beat: 








ete. 





This Passamezzo, by the way, may upset the theory that old Hun- 
garian music consisted chiefly of music in slow time. That this 
theory is without substance can be proven from the existence of 
numerous “‘saltarellos”’ and from the fact that in the old mensural 
music (‘‘mezzo”’) was identical with “alla breve.” Consequently 
“‘passo a mezzo” must have been a dance of a lively tempo. A 
musical phrase that does not end at the last beat of the bar, 
suggests an up-beat. Inasmuch as in Hungarian music the 
ceesura often falls after the second or the third tone of the 
bar, the unaccented beginning is obviously not against its true 
nature. 

In ¢ or in 7 time we generally meet with the following 


formulas: 
° 3 Ay 2 | foo ddd ofl fs 


Examples a) and d) are rarely found in old Greek poetry; c) was 
not used by the Romans either; b) and c) can be found in the 
hexameter; in Bach’s time a) and b) were used oftenest. Hun- 
garian music, therefore, where the cesura falls after the second 
and third tone of the bar, has some relation to the music of the 
time of Bach. So, argues Dr. Molnar, the manner of accenting 
ts a heritage from Bach’s time. One is all the more inclined to 
this conclusion by the fact that Hungarian music even to-day 
has a strong tendency toward ¢ and ¢ measures. 

Older Hungarian theoreticians also argued wrongly against 
uneven measures. Neither is this “rule” in accordance with the 
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nature of the Hungarian language. For example, the following 
formulas and words: 


2 p bf toborz6; i py) lengedezo 


could be set to good Hungarian music in 3 time with |accents as 
indicated: 


WwW 


3 
4 


ao 
oe 


f 


— 
@ 


-ge- 


The argument of the old theoreticians was very bad indeed, be- 
cause uneven verse forms were used in the early epic poetry of the 
14th century. Furthermore, it stood in the way of the natural 
evolution of Hungarian national music. The following examples 
will show convincingly how uneven bars could be used in Hun- 
garian music: 


= 


To this even measure 3 r " | % | # | % | 
, 8 a : 3 — 
thiss f f | % | % | % |stands nearer than this 4 Pf | 
| 4 | 4 | because it brings out more the Hungarian short- 
ness: therefore it could be used in spite of its being an uneven 


time. The formula f f | 4 | 4 | could easily be interpreted as 


> —_= —=—— 


r | r r | r P| fF | a except in case the shorter note is a 


harmonic resolution of the longer note as a dissonance. The fol- 


LL 


lowing formula f | f fF |? would be adaptable to Hungarian 


music, because the dynamic strength falls on the short note. To 
this formula the following is related: 


riff 
PS ps 


It is of interest to examine syncopated rhythm from the 
standpoint of Hungarian music: 
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Here the unaccented beginning changes the dynamics of the 
formula through the tie. The accent of the motive therefore is 
shifted: 





riff 


Such changing of accent or dynamics is not infrequently found in 


racial music. The most characteristic Hungarian rhythm, too, 
> 
6 f° originates from 3: 


Dynamically: rrr | %|% | % | 


Accented: F PP |x) x) x | 


> 


Contracting these figures inlo # | Pr and r P we get the 
| 


Hungarian national pattern. The same motive, however, can be 
deduced from a four-tone figure contracted in the following way: 


If the figure pr” was not created by the Hungarian spirit, 


then it was accepted by it, because it fitted exactly the Hun- 
garian language and speech. The fact that Hungarians accent 
the first syllable, even if it is short, and the fact that in the Hun- 
garian language the second syllable is mostly long, has made this 
musical motive peculiarly acceptable to Hungarian poetry and 
speech. 

In old Hungarian music, songs in 2 time are not rare, as 
we see from the following (an example from the collection of 
Horvath Ad4m, 1813) where the 2 time is interchanged with 
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Polyrhythm, too, can produce Hungarian effect through 


syncopation: 
4 chetet » 
rTP PTR Te 
PF lf | 
eles 


fe a ae 


and through the fact that this formula 


through rests: 


7 
7 








y. 
and through: | 
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and from 

I-SI| SAI LA 2 

| ae 1'5P "Bf y” EPP BILL BI 





comes: 











Orr plerr pierre pip 
Thus the Hungarian composer may attain a fine effect by making 
one part play while the other is resting, or by sustaining a tone. 
Old Hungarian theoreticians were almost ludicrously stub- 


born. There were old Hungarian sacred songs in } time, as we 
see from the following example: 


\ 1, F F fA 


> 4 4 pe be 4. 4 4 =i 


ete. 














’ | Ly | Ly 
(from a collection by Tarkaényi, Eger, 1855). Yet, though the the- 
oreticians admitted that these songs represented good Hungarian 
music, they claimed that the songs were written down wrongly. 
Mosonyi Mihaly, one of the best old Hungarian theoreticians, 
while admitting the Hungarian quality of the song quoted above, 
still insisted that it should be written down as follows: 


ha rn fn } 
vi] MS. I 4. 4 I i j 
te Pore pet cee | etc. 
an i i L Ba — ba =i 
. i T T t 


But why did he want to put the tune in ? time if its Hungarian 
quality was clear in } time? 

Some of these hide-bound musicians took strange liberties 
in following their arbitrary rule. For example, a song printed in 
# time in a collection by Bozéky Mihaly in 1797, was reprinted 
in ¢ time in the collection of Kovacs MArk in 1842. That the 
Hungarian people themselves had a preference for 3 time is 
evidenced by the fact that many old Latin songs in 4 time were 


taken over by the Hungarian people, changed into 3 time in 


Hungarian rhythm and set to Hungarian texts: (for instance, a 
Stabat Mater text from the 8th century). 
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If the Hungarian people transformed songs from 4 into ? time, 
why should theoreticians object to it? 

To find rich varieties of true Hungarian rhythms, composers 
are advised to follow the nature of Hungarian declamation (long, 
short, accented, unaccented syllables) as it may be found in the 
works of the best Hungarian poets. These rhythms may also be 
used in pure instrumental music. 

The prevalence of the fermata, too, serves to show that Hun- 
garian music has more in common with old church music than with 
gypsy music, because the free rhythmical prolonging at the ends of 
the phrases in old sacred chorals—a habit that probably was ex- 
aggerated later by church-singers and organists—is identical with 
the fermatas at the ends of the phrases in Hungarian folk-songs. 

The transcriptions of ¢ songs into ¢ may suggest other 
arbitrary transcriptions and there is little doubt that adulterated 
Hungarian theory was due to the false noting down of ear!y Hun- 
garian music. The habit of noting down Hungarian music with 
more precision is one that might be cultivated with advantage 
by Hungarian musicians even of to-day. For instance, we have 
a song by a contemporary Hungarian, Kin Laszlé, who defines 
the length of a fermata as follows: 


: 


Figures of 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9 notes in triplets, quintolas, sex- 
tolas, etc., and inverted mordents, prallers, turns, etc., or runs of 
9-11 tones as scales, are of genuine Hungarian character, as we 
see from the music of the 18th century. Yet in Hungarian 
vocal music, for various reasons, the coloratura was used in- 
frequently, if at all. 

Hungarian national music always prefers legato, tenuto, 
portamento, to staccato. The Scherzo and Capriccio, which are 
characterized by staccato, are not common in old Hungarian 
music, because early Hungarian music with but few exceptions is 
of an emotional and serious character. Hungarian music, there- 
fore, does not on the whole contain motives of repeated equal 
staccato notes. However, a few staccato notes can be found in 
the works of different composers and in the originaljof the old 
Rakéczy-song motive: 
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Examining the effects of rests in Hungarian music, we find 
that the rest can stand on both heavy and light beats, and on the 
strongest or the weakest point of a dynamic formula. Furthermore, 
a longer rest standing after a short note is Hungarian in character. 
Either of the following figures is good: 


DPPA IB BBB =* BBP 1D BD 


In trying to create Hungarian effect the composer should not for- 
get that a rest falling into a diminuendo has not the effect of a 
rest at all; it gives rather the impression of a prolongation of the 
previous note. Making a pause simply in the place of a dot is not 
Hungarian. Motives, containing rests that suggest syncopated 
effects, are Hungarian. For instance, 


2 
a Cher) 7e2rl 
is good because it suggests 


‘PP lpr Bl 


This, too, is good Hungarian: 
2 ~~ 
a Of 
There are more motives beginning with rests in Hungarian 
music than in the music of other nations. A rest that falls on an 
accented (heavy) beat or on a dynamic climax of a figure is related 


to Beethoven’s sudden piano effect, where we get a “piano” in the 
place of the expected “forte.” But this, too, originated in 


Bach’s time. For then, instead of the following r IT this was 
P 


used: A r ; that is, the heavy beat was made soft and the light 
P 


beat strong. This method became assimilated in Hungarian 
music. 

A short comparative study of some characteristics of other 
nations will confirm more clearly the essentials that have been 
already discussed. For instance, the fact that even the most 
characteristic Hungarian motive could lose its national character 
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in a phrase that is not Hungarian will be seen from the following 
Slavonic song: 








This phrase, with its characteristic Hungarian motive (a heavy 
short note followed by a light long one) is not Hungarian. In 
every bar there is a contraction. The longest note in the first bar 
is a dotted eighth note, in the second bar a quarter note, in the 
third a dotted quarter note, in the fourth a half note. Such 
grouping of notes is entirely absent from Hungarian music. An 
interesting instance is the following well-known Scotch song: 





Oa r +4" + ee: _——. >a 
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At first sight it looks as if this song had some relation to Hun- 
garian music. The first bar has the two Hungarian formulas, 
but these two formulas are in * measure, and so the second 
formula is not as strong as the first. Contracting such ? or ¢ 
formulas into one measure does not give Hungarian effect. The 
first part of the second bar is Hungarian, but an English musician, 
singer, or conductor would not render a sixteenth note as short as 
a Hungarian would. An English musician would play the six- 
teenth note as 


6 instead of p 


It may be observed that motives of genuine Hungarian 
character are found more often in the music of England and 
America than in the music of any other nation. This may be 
explained by the fact that English music developed more slowly 
than the music of other nations, and, like Hungarian music, 
preserved rhythmic formulas from the age of counterpoint. The 
two last phrases of the following melody by Horvath Adam show 
that he anticipated by a hundred years the popular tunes of 
Sullivan, Jones, and others. 
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Here the rhythms of the “Mikado” are easily recognisable. In- 
deed, it strongly supports the conclusion that both nations drew 
from the same phraseology—the phraseology of Bach and Héndel. 
Just as in this example, so also in Irish, Norwegian, Swedish, 
Danish, Russian, Italian, Roumanian, and Polish folk-songs it is 
evident that the motives assume different colours in different 
contexts. But national and racial elements are subject to change 
through centuries, and therefore says Dr. Molnar: 


I would not dare force the Hungarian composer to use but a few 
formulas, nor stop him from using others. What I said concerning 
true Hungarian national quality is not to be considered as laws that 
should stand forever. I only wanted to show the musical practice of the 
last four hundred years. If somebody is able ingeniously and appro- 
priately to fit in something new, unusual, even of strange sound, he 
should not hesitate to do so..... But not even a genius of originality 
could overthrow the healthy traditions of Hungarian music. On the 
contrary! A new and original individuality will become great only 
through being able to develop the musical phraseology of the past into 
a new musical idiom. 


I cannot conclude this essay better than by quoting the con- 
cluding paragraph of Dr. Molnar’s remarkable work: 


As we see, the relation between Hungarian music and the classical 
period of about 150 years ago can be found in small as well as in great 
characteristics. This classical period—though the climax of the old 
polyphony had ceased to be in existence—is the source of Hungarian 
musical culture. In Bach’s works are to be found all the harmonic and 
rhythmic richness, all the simple, intricate, naive and bold harmonies. 
Whatever is in existence has come through that period. Hungarians, 
like all other European nations, drew from this source and through their 
original creative talents sprung up a national musical genre. After Bach 
came the time of harmony, the time of tonality. Here Hungarians 
missed much. The healthy fundamentals of Hungarian music remained 
whole, but the work of finishing its development remained undone. 
But if my readers have listened attentively to what I have said and have 
not depreciated the importance of the relation of Hungarian music to the 
musical principles of Bach and Héndel, then they, too, will clearly see 
along what path Hungarian music should be further developed. 

















GOUNOD’S LETTERS 
By JULIEN TIERSOT 


IKE the majority of modern musicians, who have received 
I {2 general education superior to that of their predecessors, 
Gounod did not confine himself to composing music; he 
also made numerous literary excursions, several of which found 
their way into print during his lifetime. Before the Académie 
he read various papers of special interest: “On the Artist in 
Modern Society,” ““Nature and Art,” etc. He devoted a lengthy 
article to ““Mozart’s Don Giovanni,” seizing the opportunity to 
give free rein to his admiration for the master who was his ex- 
emplar throughout his career. Besides this, he wrote essays on 
topics of current interest—for example, one on the works of his 
colleague and worthy continuator, Camille Saint-Saéns;—and 
prefaces for works of other authors (a volume of letters by Berlioz, 
for instance), or for works of his own (Rédemption, etc.). Finally, 
he left us his Mémoires, which were published immediately after 
his decease; not to speak of a certain compilation of divers articles 
which, under the somewhat inexact title of “Autobiography,” 
appeared at London at an epoch which is not the most attractive 
one of his life. 

Naturally, he revealed himself most frankly in his letters, of 
which he despatched a flood in every direction. Up to the present 
time several series of them have been published; the volume begin- 
ning with his “Mémoires d’un Artiste” already contained quite 
a number. Others are scattered through various biographies; 
there are many more still unprinted. 

The selection we have made from such letters affords, in 
our opinion, a sufficiently faithful characterization of the com- 
poser’s walk of life. Each was chosen with a view to illumi- 
nate some important event in his career, and throw it into strong 
relief. 

Not a single letter of Gounod’s childhood or early youth is 
now extant—unless we choose to consider as a letter the written 
declaration which he, at the age of thirteen, addressed to his 
mother to inform her of his resolution to adopt the career of a 
musician. M. Camille Bellaigue has given us the text of this 
letter—at least, the greater part of it—in his work on Gounod, 
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published in the collection of ““Maitres de la Musique’; we our- 
selves reproduced a few lines of it in our essay (Musical Quarterly, 
July, 1918) written for the centenary of the author of Faust. 
We also mentioned the fact that the letters he wrote to his family 
from Italy, after winning the Prix de Rome, have disappeared; 
a regrettable lacuna, covering as it does a momentous period in 
Gounod’s life, a time when he was first subjected to those influences 
which inspired him to devote himself almost exclusively to religious 
observances, to the temporary abandonment of his art. 

Our sole source of information concerning this first evolution 
of Gounod’s mentality is found in certain letters written to a few 
friends or comrades; and it is to lay bare the secret of this evolu- 
tion that we shall begin by reproducing two letters addressed by 
him to Besozzi, one of his companions in the Villa Médicis. In 
one of these we shall see what plans he already cherished, when 
he was only twenty-three years of age, for the restoration of 
Christian art; in the other we find him immersed yet more 
deeply in religious practices, for this second letter was penned 
at the Carmelite monastery whither he had retired to prose- 
cute the studies which he imagined were to lead him to the 
priesthood. 

The next letters will reveal him restored to family life, to an 
artistic and secular career. In one he expresses his grief at the 
death of his mother, who had been his first confidante; in another 
he greets the arrival in the world of a child destined to become a 
distinguished writer. Now we catch sight of him in the fire of 
composition, and again in the excitements of the theatre or the 
school. At asolemn and painful epoch in the history of the nation 
he gives voice to his sorrow and discloses his patriotic anxieties. 
At the close, ever faithful both to his convictions and his friends, 
we shall find him always ready to defend the causes that he has at 
heart. As he was in life, so shall we meet him in this swift sum- 
mary, set down in his own words. 

JULIEN TIERSOT. 


Gounop’s Letters: Sources.—The letters numbered II (to the Comte de Reyneval), 
IV (to Eugéne Tourneuz), V (to A. Simon), VI (to Mme. E. Tourneur), VII (to Jules 
Richomme), XIII (addressee unknown), XIV (to Mme. Lalo), XV and XVI (to A. Vizen- 
tini), XVII (to Ernest Reyer), XVIII (to “‘My dear little Helen’), and XIX (to M. Denis 
Cochin), have not been published. Numbers I and III (to Besozzi) are copied from the 
Paris paper “‘Le Temps,” where they appeared in an article by Jules Claretie (‘‘Candide’’) 
on Gounod’s “Mémoires d’un Artiste’; Number VIII (to Mistral) was taken from the 
Provencal paper “lV Aioli’”; numbers IX and X (to Mistral and Iitis, respectively) from 
an article by Abbé Delacroix, “‘Gounod au pays de Mireille,” which appeared in the *‘ Revue 
de Midi” after having been the subject of a lecture at the Academy of Nimes; Number XVIII 
(to “‘ My dear little Helen’’) was printed in a recent number of the “‘ Annales’; finally, Num- 
ber XX (to M. Saint-Saéns) was found in the necrology penned by him (in “‘Le Journal’). 
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I 
To Besozzi' 
Rog, February 25, 1842. 
My dear Besozzi: 

I take advantage of a letter from Bousquet to send you a few 
lines in token of remembrance, and to thank you for having kept me in 
mind in your letter to Bonnassieux.? You ask, what is becoming of me, 
what am I doing? I fancy that I am becoming what pretty much every- 
body becomes; I am continually seeking, and it always seems to take 
me a long while to find. I heard that you have written an overture 
that is something big; according to what little Bousquet told me about 
it, I thought it might possibly be a kind of symphony in one movement; 
I was rejoiced at the birth of this serious composition, for I wanted to 
have it taken up by our Society; but I stifled my delight on learning 
that, on account of its length, it had been shamefully mutilated for you 
(or, perforce, by you); that is still the fashion in Paris, where it would 
seem to be impossible for them to listen to a conception of any loftiness 
and, for just that reason, of some length. For, to my mind, when a 
height is attained, increase of breadth follows naturally. 

Bousquet informed me of something which I had feared, and which 
has come to pass—namely, that the Romance Puget, in a word, the Mu- 
sical Album, has reached the culmination of its brutalizing influence. 
As you may imagine, this gives me little pleasure; though such epidemics 
do not succeed in killing art, they nevertheless kill a far too great number 
of ears which might otherwise be destined to hear the true message. 
What a pity that one cannot prevent the poison-weed from sprouting! 

After all, patience is the only cure for a fit of the spleen, and one 
really ought not to let oneself get so wrought up.—As for myself, my dear 
Besozzi, I am at present engaged on a work which you will most likely 
hear on my return to France; it is a symphony with choruses, in four 
movements: the persecution of Christ, his death, a prophecy against 
Jerusalem, and the resurrection. 

I want you to know what I am doing; but I beg you very earnestly 
not to tell anybody else. You see what confidence I repose in you, by 
informing you without circumlocution, and I have no doubt that you will 
exercise the discretion I ask of you in the matter. 

Adieu, my dear Besozzi; save a modest corner for me in your kind 
remembrance; I set great store by it, and you may rest assured that I, 
for my own part, shall be very glad to meet you and be with you again. 

Adieu! I press your hand, and remain your wholly devoted 

Cu. Gounop. 


The following letter is another of the earliest ones of Gounod’s 
now extant. He wrote it the day after his departure from Rome, 
at Vienna, where the rule of the Académie prescribed a stay for a 
certain time before returning to France. In it he evokes memories 
of his sojourn in Rome, writing to a compatriot whose acquaint- 
ance he had made during the months which he had just passed in 


1A composer (prix de Rome), a comrade of Gounod’s at the Villa Médicis. 
2Bousquet (composer), Bonnassieux (sculptor), comrades of Gounod at Rome. 
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the Eternal City, at the same time informing him concerning the 
prosecution of his musical activities. 


II 


To the Comte de Reyneval.! 
Vienna, Sunday, July 17, 1842. 
Dear Sir: 

You will readily understand that I cannot allow the time of my 
visit to Germany to elapse without addressing you a few lines in very 
sincere and very cordial remembrance, as I can assure you; it is highly 
probable that when you receive this letter you would never guess that it 
was from me, considering that you have many other matters to think 
about, and that you doubtless frequently get far more interesting ones. 
However that may be, I hope you will accord it the same kindly reception 
with which you have always welcomed its author, and that in the midst 
of your manifold occupations it may be an acceptable diversion for a 
few moments. I have thought of you many a time since my departure; 
ofttimes I have said to myself, ““To-day you ought to have written; you 
have not done so.”” You know, besides, that on a journey there is much 
to see, and it is not always convenient to write letters, for various reasons. 
But while the traveller who has much to see finds his time very short, 
there is one who might find it much shorter still, namely, one who has 
much to do; and this latter is your servant—and for this reason. 

Here I have made the acquaintance of an artist who has shown him- 
self extremely obliging toward me; he has presented me to several of his 
friends; has made me acquainted with all—or nearly all—the artists in 
the orchestra of the Opera, of which he himself is a member; and his 
manceuvres have been of such utility to me that I am now on the point 
of bringing out, with full orchestra, the mass which I composed at Rome 
for the church of S. Philippe and which was performed at St. Louis—a 
mass that you will no doubt remember all the better because, for the 
sake of hearing it, you made so graceful a sacrifice in postponing for a week 
your trip to Sicily, which you must have been very eager to take; and 
that was a proof of interest that I never shall forget, unless it should be 
drowned in a deep draught from the Lethe.—Moreover, I am engaged 
in writing a quintet in the form of a symphony for the five foremost wind- 
instrument players in Vienna (flute, hautboy, clarinet, horn and bas- 
soon), said quintet to be performed at a public concert.—Furthermore, an 
overture for full orchestra, which will be played in public at the Theatre 
of the Opera. Besides, I have written in score the first number of a 
Requiem? for full orchestra, and the first period of the Dies ire, which 
comprises the first six versets down to the Quid sum miser tunc dicturus. 
What a sublime text!—So, now I have told you all my troubles. At that, 
I might almost address you with the celebrated “Vous l’avez voulu,”’ 


1Secretary of the French Embassy at Rome, and a distinguished musical amateur; 
he corresponded with various masters. 

2First mention of this Réquiem, which is again spoken of in a letter to Lefuel of 
Aug. 21, 1842, and which was executed for the first time in the church of St. Charles at 
Vienna, on All Souls’ Day (Hallowmas), It is said that Gounod used some fragments 
from this youthful work for the church-scene in Faust, 

3Tu l’as voulu, Georges Dandin,” from Moliére. 
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for you promised me in so cordial a manner to interest yourself in my 
future, that I desire to conduct myself toward you like a man who sin- 
cerely believes in this kind and friendly interest. You know that I 
promised to inform you, from Paris, concerning the outcome of my 
symphony with choruses;! I shall keep my promise, you may depend 
upon it.— 

My mother had the honour in Paris of meeting Madame de Mau- 
bourg, who received her in a charming fashion and had the kindness to 
speak to her about me in the most amiable terms. I am really most 
grateful for the kind welcome that I have received in this excellent 
family; please have the goodness to say so to Monsieur de Maubourg, 
with the assurance of my respectful regard.— 

Would you also be so kind as to remember me to M. and Mme. 
Odier whenever you may see them; I greatly desire not to be forgotten 
by these excellent people, who have likewise shown me the most flattering 
attentions. 

Adieu, my dear Sir, excuse my verbiage, my scrawl, everything in 
fact except my intentions, for which I do not ask your pardon; and be- 
lieve me, with all my heart, your most sincerely and wholly devoted 

Cu. Gounop. 


Will you please be so kind as to convey to the ladies of your family 
my most humble respects, and to remember me politely to your brothers. 


Ill 


Sunday evening, November 7, 1847. 
To Besozzi. 
My dear Besozzi: 

You doubtless had not the remotest idea, when you wrote me, 
that I had been installed for a month in the establishment of the Car- 
melites, where I am doubtless going to pass the three years of study and 
retirement required to prepare me for the priesthood. Believe me, I am 
most profoundly distressed that I shall not be able to attend holy mass 
with you on your wedding-day—and this for two reasons: first, that I 
cannot do you the little favor you requested of me; secondly, because 
I am deprived of the pleasure of joining my felicitations to all those of 
which you will be the object on that day. 

I leave the Carmelites but once a week, only Wednesdays in the 
afternoon, because on those days our afternoon courses are omitted. 
You will see that my answer implies an absolute impossibility, since 
I have now surrendered my will to the rule of a religious community; 
otherwise, as you know, my dear, good friend, I should have found 
no difficulty in crossing Paris, or twice Paris, at such a decisive hour of 
your life, and one of such interest to every one who is genuinely attached 
to you. I think that you consider me as belonging to this last-named 
class. 


1He doubtless refers to the symphony with choruses, in four movements, on Christ: 
His persecution, His death, a prophecy against Jerusalem, and the Resurrection, a pro. 
jected work of which Gounod spoke in a letter to Besozzi that same year (Rome, Feb- 
25, 1842), and which he did not bring out—at least not immediately and in this form. 
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I shall pray God for you on Tuesday next with all my heart. Be- 
lieve me ever, in all sincerity, your devoted and affectionate 
Cu. Govunop. 
Aux Carmes, rue de Vaugirard. 


P.S. If the professorial wind should ever urge you toward my den 
between half after eleven and half after twelve, noon, it would be charm- 
ing of you to walk in (literally, “give me a kick”) and call me down to the 
parlor. 


N.B. You should kick me before calling me down.—G. 


IV 
To Eugéne Tourneux.' 


Sunday, July 14, 1849. 
My good Friend: 

This morning we received your cheery message that congratulations 
are in order, and you cannot doubt that we sympathize as fully with 
your new joy as we did, only a short time ago, with your anxieties and 
your hopes. So we, my mother and myself, send our heartiest good 
wishes to you all, including the little new chick. 

You are aware, my dear Eugéne, of the reason that I am the only 
one to express the joy we feel at this good news; but you likewise know 
all that my dear mother would write about it in her affectionate and 
intelligent way to you and your dear wife, if she were in a condition to 
use a pen; and so she regrets very keenly that she is forced to keep silence 
on an occasion when her faithful heart would have so gladly and fittingly 
responded to your rejoicing. 

There are some others here who desire me to congratulate you most 
sincerely; these are my brother and sister, who are so fortunate as to have 
experienced the joys of family life. So it is only I, my dear friend, who 
am unable to felicitate you Ex Condigno, as theology expresses it; I shall 
therefore do so Ex Congruo, as the same science has it, but that does not 
prevent it from being from the bottom of my heart, as the tenderly 
affectionate friend of you and yours. 

Cu. Gounop. 

P.S. And to-morrow (Sunday) at the High Mass of Sceaux, when 
I am to play the organ, I shall devote an improvisation quite especially 


to the dear little cherub, as you would have had me do at Paris; we have 
overcome distance, dear old boy! 


When Gounod, after renouncing his intention of taking holy 
orders, resolved to write operas, he first of all composed Sapho, of 
which Mme. Viardot-Garcia, the illustrious cancatrice, was the 
first interpreter and, truth to tell, the inspiration. The drama 


1Father of the historian and critic Maurice Tourneux, whose birth this letter 
hails; it is he who is meant by the phrase, “the little new chick.” Gounod had re 
nounced the idea of taking holy orders rather more than a year prior to this date. 
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was to terminate with a song which the antique poetess, about to 
meet death by throwing herself from the height of a precipice 
into the sea, would deliver as a supreme effort of her genius, to 
her own accompaniment on the lyre. Gounod’s first attempts to 
rise to the height of this thrilling situation had not been happy; 
he found nothing that was worthy of serving as a crown to such 
a noble tragedy. Nevertheless he had proved, by melodies for- 
merly composed in Italy under the influence of the Mediterranean 
skies, that he was capable of attaining the requisite elevation of 
style. More particularly, he had set to music the beautiful verses 
of Théophile Gautier: Ma belle amie est morte... Que mon sort 
est amer! Ah! sans amour s’en aller sur la mer!... which are 
themselves almost literally translated from a popular song of the 
Venetian lagoon: 


Ah! senza amare 
Andare del mare 


Non puo consolare. 


This composition, whose amplitude of vocal style consider- 
ably surpassed the trivialities of the romance a la mode towards 
1850, had naturally found no publisher, and had never been 
printed. But Madame Viardot knew it well. She had sung it for 
the author, and had admired its lofty beauty. She suggested to 
Gounod the idea of placing it, with fitly adapted words, at the 
close of his work; thus it was that the “Stances de Sapho” took 
form—one of the most finished numbers that shed lustre on the 
art of Gounod. 

Such is the tradition woven around this work; we have it 
from Madame Viardot herself. And now a document has turned 
up to confirm the truth of it in the most categorical manner. The 
Library of the Paris Conservatoire has possessed for several 
years an album of notes which Gounod took in his youth in order 
to fix his fugitive inspirations, principally in the course of his visit 
to Italy in 1841-42. Now, this album contains, written wholly 
in Gounod’s hand, the music and the words of La Chanson du 
Pécheur, a Lamento by Théophile Gautier—the same music which 
later became that to the Stances de Sapho. Can we do better 
than insert, in the midst of this collection of documents, the com- 
plete autograph of this number, which, while displaying a speci- 
men of Gounod’s writing in his youthful period, is chiefly of interest 
as showing us, and published here for the first time, the primitive 
form of a justly celebrated song? 
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V 
To A. Simon.! 
Parts, Saturday, January 3, 1857. 
My dear Simon: 

The following memoranda that you request of me are herewith 
supplied in an entirely confidential form, which you will oblige me by 
communicating to no one else. As I have no reason for concealing my 
grounds for desiring your silence in this matter, I shall give them (for 
your private information) below. 

M. Hubert, who is at present? Inspector of Singing in our schools, 
cannot bear me, or pardon me for being Director of this same branch and 
of the Orphéons; he has done, and still does, whatever he can to demolish 
me; I am in possession of facts which you would think shameful, were 
I to tell you them. Now, M. Hubert is doing nothing just now for the 
instruction in singing but give out monthly bulletins of the presences 
and absences of teachers at their lessons; he castigates the teachers 
officially, while officiously criticizing the Director; thus he consoles him- 
self in his disgrace. As you see, a character of much nobility and delicacy. 

Having made this clear, I proceed to give you the list of details 
that you requested. 

(1) In July, 1852, I was appointed Director of Instruction in 
Singing and of the Orphéons. 

(2) M. Hubert was retained, but with the simple title of Inspector. 

(3) For the previous four years there had been no more public 
sessions, owing to the wretched condition of the Orphéons, whose members 
were deserting on every side to join newly formed choral societies; since 
1852 I have been reorganizing them. From that year we have had 
regularly two grand annual meetings, excepting in the first year, when 
at our (one) session a solemn mass composed by myself for the Orphéons 
was performed by 400 orphéonistes in the choir of St.-Germain |’ Auxer- 
rois on June 12th, 1853. In the years following we have had, either in 
the cirque of the Champs Elysées or in that of the Boulevard du Temple, 
two grand meetings at a fortnight’s interval; in 1855 we had no less 
than three, the third of which was held in the presence of the Emperor 
and Empress. 

In this same year of 1855, our headquarters in the Halle aux Draps 
having been destroyed by fire, we lost one of our chief resources in the 
form of a meeting-place; since then, by dint of continued vigilance, 
I have maintained as best I might an orphéonic society which this mis- 
fortune threatened with extermination, and last year I had a meeting 
attended by 1,060 singers. 

In December of this same year of 1855 we organized the festival 
in the Palais d’Industrie—a hazardous experiment which might have 
cost us our life, and which resulted in only a partial failure, thanks to 


1The manager of an Orphéon periodical. This letter furnishes hitherto unpub- 
lished details concerning Gounod’s activities during the years when he performed the 
functions of director of musical instruction, and of the Orphéons, in the schools of the 
Ville de Paris. 

2More than thirty years earlier, the Orphéons had been established by Wilhem,; who 
chose for his assistant this same Hubert of whom Gounod speaks in this letter. The 
friction between the two men is sufficiently explained by Hubert’s resentment at seeing 
some one, other than himself, appointed as the successor of his old chief. 
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the success of certain numbers, in spite of the discomfiture brought about 
by the improvidence of the organizer of the festival. 

(4) As to the duties of M. Hubert, they are defined on the first 
page of this letter. 

(5) My compositions for the Orphéons are fairly numerous: a. 
The mass mentioned above; b. A collection for schools, entitled La Priére 
et ’ Etude (17 pieces); c. Detached motets; d. Eight or ten pieces for the 
award of the prizes. I don’t recall them, but Lebeau senior (4 rue Ste.- 
Anne) can give you a list of them; e. La Cigale et la Fourmi (took first 
prize at the competition at Blois under M. Selyou’s direction); f. Nu- 
merous arrangments for the grand meetings of the Orphéons; g. A great 
double-chorus, Tout l’univers est plein de sa magnificence, in the style of an 
oratorio; h. The national chorus Vive l’Empereur. 

(6) Modifications effected in the department of singing: 

a. I have had appointed three assistants, supplementary to the 
corps of regular professors. 

have assumed the personal direction of the grand course for 
adults, which includes, every Thursday evening, a meeting of all the 
choruses. 

c. The salaries of the regular professors for six schools have been 
established on a fixed basis of 1,200 francs; of the assistants, 600 francs. 

. The general monthly meetings of the Orphéons have been 
doubled; they now take place twice every month, on the first and third 
Sundays, under my personal direction. 

e. For the future, I demand with might and main a hall to replace 
the much to be regretted and invaluable Halle aux Draps, which would 
accommodate up to 900. 

This, my dear friend, is a succinct statement corresponding, I 
think, to what you desired of me; Selyou can complete it, should I have 
omitted anything; I authorize you to show him this letter in confidence— 
but him only. For the rest, he knows what we have to expect of M. Hu- 
bert, and can tell you whether I am deceiving you or myself. 

With thanks for your kind remembrance, and wholly yours, 


Cu. Gounop. 


VI 


To Mme. Eugéne Tourneux. 
Saturday evening, January 23, 1858.! 


Dear Friend: 

This letter cannot tell you, as I could wish to tell you myself, 
how touched I was by your tender sympathy for the many conflicting 
emotions which have torn me during the past few days. Yes, your 
heart is fine and great enough to feel and to speak worthily with regard 
to the venerable and venerated mother whom I no longer possess, here 
below, but whose life so replete with virtues and excellences I cherish 
in memory, and whose present happiness I hope for with the firmest 
and sweetest assurance that my soul has ever known. At the bottom 


1Gounod’s mother had died on Jan. 16, 1858, the day following the first repre- 
sentation of Le Médecin malgré lui at the Théatre-Lyrique. 
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of this immeasurable grief there is, nevertheless, a peace and tranquillity 
equally beyond all measure. I know that I could send you a long dis- 
course upon this dual emotion, and that you, understanding it so well, 
would not be wearied by it. I feel a need of conversing about my mother, 
and through such conversation to continue in some sort the tribute of love 
and respect that I would fain have paid yet longer to herself. 

You speak to me of my labors, of my last work!—Ah! why could 
I not have arrived in time to bring her this delight that she awaited 
so patiently and so courageously! All my life she sowed, only to de- 
part before the harvest! 

Assuredly, God is now bestowing on her quite other delights, and 
it is not she who is poor—it is I who am bereft of all that I could not 
give her. 

Dear friend! you have done me much good in speaking of her to 
me, and you will always do so. I want to see you, and I certainly shall 
see you soon. 

Till then receive, with your dear Eugéne, my friend, the renewed 
assurance of my heartfelt and inalterable affection. 

Cu. Gounop. 

Anna! sends dearest love, and longs to see you. 


VII 
To Jules Richomme.? 
Théatre Impérial de d’Opéra Panis, [February 25, 1859.] 
Administration générale. (Date of the postmark.) 


Dear Jules: 

If what you requested had been possible, I should not have al- 
lowed you the time to ask it of me, and I should have invited you to 
come to hear my work at the full rehearsal; but Carvalho has been 
very strict in this particular, and certainly had every reason to be so. Our 
rehearsal was DEPLORABLE; my tenor, being ill, could not give [word 
illegible] of his part; and in a well-constructed stage-piece a réle is the 
piece—especially a réle like that of Faust. I had to find another tenor, 
who is at present studying the réle; so we are set back by a fortnight. 
I do not know whether we shall have another full rehearsal with orchestra, 
but I doubt if Carvalho will authorize me to do this. 

Concerning the seat which you ask for M. Sennezon, I have not even 
been able to obtain seats BY PAYING FOR THEM. The box-office will be 
closed, and the auditorium given up on that day to the ministers, the 
censors, the press, and God knows who. I shall not be able to obtain 
admission for my whole family at one time, and I feel that I shall call 
down upon my head the thunderbolts of my absent friends; but rest 


1Mme. Charles Gounod, née Anna Zimmermann. 

*A painter, a friend of Gounod’s youth, to whom he wrote, while he was study- 
ing with a view to taking holy orders, a series of letters published by the Revue hebdoma- 
daire in 1908-09. The chief interest of the present (unpublished) letter lies in its re- 
vealment of Gounod’s principal solicitudes before the premiére of Faust, the day after 
a full rehearsal whose difficulties it recounts. 
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assured that in case good fortune places at my disposition any tickets 
wherewith to remember my friends, you shall be among the first! __ 
Best regards from us both for you and your dear wife; kiss Camille 
for us. 
Ever yours, 
Cu. Gounop. 


Vill 


To Frédéric Mistral. Parts, Tuesday, February 17, 1863. 
Monsieur: 

First of all I must thank you for your approval of my project 
for an adaptation of your adorable book Mireio as a lyric composition. 
Many a time before this, the reading of your poem has inspired in me a 
desire to enter into communication with you and to tell you all the 
pleasure that its perusal has afforded me. I am delighted at the oppor- 
tunity that offers to-day, and hasten to inform you of what we have 
already done in the matter. This is, in brief, as follows: 

Act I, two tableaux: (1) The cabin of Vannier; (2) the yard of the 
Muriers, with the songs of the Magnanarelles and the first love-scene 
between Mireille and Vincent. 

Act II. The Arenas of Nimes, farandole, the Chanson de Magali; 
Ourrias asks the hand of Mireille in marriage; refusal of Mireille; arrival 
of the father, his indignation, grief of Mireille, finale of the act. 

Act III. 1st tableau: the Val d’Enfer; a narrow defile; Ourrias 
comes on with his friends; he remains alone; Vincent passes by; provo- 
cation; Vincent is wounded, Ourrias flees; Taven comes out of his cavern. 
Change of scene; 2d tableau: The Rhone; a broken arch of the Bridge 
of Trinquetaille; Ourrias pursued by remorse; the grand fantastic scene 
of the Tréves and the boat; the engulfing of Ourrias; act-close. 

Act IV. 1st tableau: The chamber of Mireille; her resolution to 
depart on a pilgrimage to the Church of the Saints. 2d tableau: La 
Crau (gravel plain on the Rhone); the vision of Mireille; she arrives 
at the Church; Vincent meets her there; death of Mireille; mystical 
ending; finale of Act IV and of the work.? 

It is unnecessary for me to explain to you that, in order to treat 
all the tempting and ravishing episodes to be found in Mireille, one 
would have to construct three or four operas. Dramatic exigency, and 
the limitations of possible reproduction, impose a harrowing task of 
elimination, and in what one retains, one has to provide for variety 
of scene and effect—another and imperious law of the stage. 

The most scrupulous respect and the most conscientious fidelity 
have guided our labors. In our opera there is nothing that is not of 
Mistral; and while we regret our failure to display the entire sheaf, 
in all its glory, to the gaze of the public, at least no alien grain has in- 


1The premiére of Faust at the Théatre-Lyrique took place on March 19, 1859. 
The leading réle was interpreted by the tenor Barbot, replacing the young artist who 
had previously studied and rehearsed it—Guardi (whose real name was Gruys), a 
friend of Bizet’s and the pupil of his father, whose début in the full rehearsal of Faust 
also marked the end of his lyric career. 

*This plan was not strictly followed in the finished work, more especially in the 
first and fourth acts. 
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truded itself among that which we have gleaned, and we have sought 
to select the most golden of all. I repeat, my dear Sir, that I am grate- 
ful to you for this work conceived with such depth of feeling, and for 
the emotions it has awakened within me. May it be my fortune to 
return them in part through an interpretation which, though it be lacking 
in other merit, will have at least that of sincere conviction and warm 
sympathy. 

You offer to place at my disposition information concerning the 
sources whence I might draw melodic types which would lend my score 
a color more in conformity with the subject and the locality; I accept 
your offer with the greatest pleasure. At the same time I have to tell 
you, with regard to the song of Magali, that it is already composed, and 
that I have fashioned it into a sort of brief romance symbolical of love, 
under whose cover Mireille and Vincent declare to each other their true 
sentiments. Thus it is, under the pseudonym of a chanson a demi-voiz, 
a veritable little love-duo. For the rest I shall seek, in the airs of your 
province, suggestions for local color; such suggestions would be, more 
particularly for the Festival of the Arenas (where the farandole takes 
its course), a powerful aid of which I should not fail to avail myself. 
Therefore, could you send me on some farandoles ? several.—I shall pick 
my way through them all and, without copying, I shall assimilate the 
color and character of the melodies. This was the course so happily 
adopted by our illustrious Auber for his tarentelle in La Muette de 
Portici.: 

A long-winded screed, this, my dear Sir! Yet it is not the hundredth 
part of what I might and what I should like to say to you. Of course, 
every right of collaboration is open to you and herewith offered you, and 
your wishes shall be considered throughout—I need not enlarge on that 
point. 

I shall always be delighted to receive any communications you may 
be so kind as to send me; they will be extremely agreeable, as well as 
useful and valuable. I am happy to be the contemporary of a poet who 
has said such charming things in such a charming way, and who kindly 
permits me to attempt to sing them. 

Receive, Monsieur, the assurance of my most sympathetic attach- 
ment and of my entire devotion. 


Cu. Gounop. 


1These lines are interesting in that they acquaint us with Gounod’s ideas con- 
cerning “local color” in music, and the means for producing it. However, the score of 
Mireille would seem to prove that he made no extended usage of Provencal themes. 
Perhaps only the chorus in the church of the Saintes-Maries de la Mer, in the last act, 
borrows its theme from a popular chant. But the farandole in the second act has neither 
the flavor nor even the rhythm of the farandole of Southern France. As for the duo 
fashioned from the song of Magali, we know from this letter that Gounod had composed 
it before going to Provence. Mistral has related how he became acquainted with, and 
was led to utilize for his poem, the melody of the Provengal song “Beau rossignol sauvage’”’; 
he heard it sung at harvest-time by a peasant whom he did not know and never saw 
again. It was on the flowing and sonorous rhythm of this song, so characteristic of 
Provencal genius, that he moulded his verses, which were themselves imitated from a 
popular poetic form familiar throughout France. Gounod’s melody, replete with charm 
and expression, is assuredly one of its author’s finest inspirations; yet it cannot be 
denied that the song of Provence, more modest in guise, is finer in savor and smacks 
more of the soil. 
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IX 
To Frédéric Mistral.! 
My dear good Frédéric: 

Was I fated to be the slave of the thousand details which are 
the bane of existence, to prevent me from writing you even once since 
that blissful time when we dwelt in affectionate intimacy? Why am 
I no longer there, in that paradise of Provence which was a real heaven 
for me?—a heaven wherein you, my great and well-belovéd poet, were 
the most beautiful and brilliant star! Only with your own divine pen 
could I write you, were I to write as I could wish! With the language 
of a lover I should mingle the language of a friend! In giving Mireille | 
to the world of men, you have given me, for my own, one of the beings 
whom I shall love most tenderly and most profoundly and most passion- | 





ately! Ah! how far and how swiftly the heart flies when it encounters 
no obstacles on its way! I love to think that you have felt how deeply 
my heart entered into your own, and I hope that their union gave you 
as great happiness as it imparted to me. 

I do not know whether—as you said to me in your charming toast 
(brinde)—the valley of Saint-Clergue misses me a little, and whether, 
in this soul of Nature which I seek and which you possess, there may 
be something that bears me in mind; but I do know that I send 
thitherward sighs long and deep, and that I left behind me there some of 
the sweetest hours and most exquisite emotions of my life. Mireille led 
me ‘thither and spoke to me with that voice which one never forgets 
after one has read you, and with that gaze which one knows when one 
has seen you. She is still the theme of my daily discourse, and I en- 
deavor to make her, as far as possible, the author of the music which 
is to bear our united names. Oh, my Frédéric! watch over your Pro- 
vence, that it remain a safeguard for your genius and your soul! The 
soul of cities is not worthy of their intelligence—’tis the story of Lucifer. 
There is something of sorrowful loveliness that shines with a sinister 
radiance from the brows of great capitals!—something of divine tran- 
quillity and‘ purity lightens your peaceful solitude beneath your en- 
chanting sky! Preserve it all! We have nothing to give you in exchange. 

Ii must*tell you that those who already know my Mireille are 
pleased with'it. As for the Carvalhos, they are extremely pleased. God 
grant that the charm endure. 

My dear wife joins me in sending you our kindest regards. Write 
me soon and tell us that you love us—although we are fairly certain 
that you do love us more than a little. Remember us affectionately to 
your good mother and your dear brother, also to his wife and Théophile. 

Ever yours, Cu. Gounop. 


To the organist IItis.? 
July 21, 1863. 
My dear good Iltis: 
Here I am at last at the end of my peregrinations, and I hasten 
to send you a proof of my affectionate remembrance. We all love you 
1An undated letter written subsequent to Gounod’s sojourn in Provence from 
March to May, 1863. 
2Gounod’s companion during his sojourn in Provence, while he was composing 
the score of Mireille. 
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dearly, first and foremost myself, then my wife and my son; we talk 
about you very frequently, and are unanimous in praise of your kindness 
and cordiality, your open-heartedness and lovableness. For me, my dear 
friend, you have been a veritable guardian angel, caring for me at all 
times with most solicitous attention. How happy the memory of all this 
makes me! I should have to write you a volume to make sure of forget- 
ting none of the delightful memories which are the nest of my faithful 
friendship for you. Not one of them has been forgotten—not one; be 
sure of that!—for they are all in my heart, and there nothing dies. 
I bear within me, when I think of you and of Saint-Rémy and of my 
life there, so full of happiness—I bear within me, so to speak, a living 
photograph of an enchanting paradise. Do you remember our café, 
after breakfast? You rascal! you always insisted that it was your turn! 
Do you remember those delicious hours of idling, during which one 
seems to be doing nothing, and nevertheless does so many things—the 
first of which is being so happy! Do you remember all those hours of 
blissful repose and unconstraint, and our day in the valley of Gros, our 
repast on the grass hard by the spring, with your little cakes and the two 
bottles of beer! And our hunt for the hawthorn, on the eve of my wife’s 
arrival! What a heavenly morning! Ah, my dear friend, what mem- 
ories! That was assuredly one of the times in my career when life was at 
its fullest, and I recollect few that were so sweet and so charming. 

Give my kindest regards to all the kindly people whom I knew 
down there—to your high-minded and admirable curate. My best love 
to the organ, and more especially to the organist. 

Ever faithfully yours, 
Cu. Gounop. 


XI 
To the Zimmermann family in Paris. 


VARANGEVILLE, Sunday, September 4, 1870.! 
My dear children: 

Your dear grandmother’ is, as may well be understood, quite 
undecided as to what she ought to do. The reports in circulation this 
morning, if they are correct, tell us of disasters. As you know, our good 
Luisa Brown has made grandmother repeated and insistent offers of 
shelter under her roof at Blackheat,* until she can find a permanent 
abode, and that these offers especially include both yourself and us. 

As matters are at present, I feel a very heavy responsibility. To 
advise or to dissuade seems to me equally serious; I wish that our dear 
Pigny‘ would let me know his opinion in the premises. 

, As for mine, here it is: Should ill fortune decree the triumph of 
Prussia (which has never seemed so easy to me as that), and should 


1This letter was written on the day when the news of the defeat at Sédan was 
known in the departments and when the Republic was proclaimed at Paris. Varange- 
ville is a village in Normandy, whither Gounod first fled with his family to escape the 
German invasion. x 

2Mme. Zimmermann, Gounod’s mother-in-law. 

3Blackheath in England, near Greenwich. 

4Gounod’s brother-in-law, the husband of another demoiselle Zimmermann, 
who had stayed in Paris. 
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France be humiliated by foreign conquest, I admit that I cannot summon 
up courage to live under the hostile flag. Now, if the taking prisoner 
of the Emperor, the defeat of MacMahon, and the loss of eighty thousand 
men, are positive facts, I think that France is, at this moment, in such 
danger that it would be my duty to escort our mother, my wife, and my 
two children, provisionally to London. Speak, my Pigny! I am listen- 


ing with both ears! 
Cu. Gounop. 


XII 
To his brother-in-law Pigny. 
8 Morden Road, Blackheat, near London 
(End of September, 1870°). 


Yes, my friend, you are right; it is a shameful thing, these pro- 
posals for peace imagined by Prussia! But, thank God, the shame of 
these proposals lies altogether with him who has made them; the glory 
is for him who rejects them. 

As for me, I feel myself, I will not say humiliated, but my very 
soul is wrung by the horrible fate which has now befallen our unhappy, 
beloved France. It has got so far that I ask myself every hour of the 
day whether the duty of those who have the honor and the happiness of 
defending her is not easier to perform than that which you and I have 
undertaken for ourselves—a duty that none of us would care to fulfill 
if he had to blush for the doing. Alas, my poor friend! Were it only 
on this one page of her history, France has shed her generous blood too 
valiantly to allow the shame of those whose only thought is to seek 
safety for themselves to fall on any one else. But this time the glory 
of victory (perhaps for the first time in history) belongs rather to machines 
than to men, and the disasters of defeat are to be weighed in the same 
balance. Prussia has not been braver than we; it is we whose misfortune 
has been the greater! 

You know, and I tell you once more, that if you decide to reénter 
Paris through any gate, I shall not let you go in alone; one’s family 
is not merely a gathering around the dinner-table! 

So here we are, my dear friend, in our new habitation, after eighteen 
days’ enjoyment of a sincere and generous hospitality. There are Eng- 
lish folk who, for Frenchmen, are not England; the sympathy of our 
worthy and excellent Browns for our distresses sufficiently proves it. 

In any event, the exterior tranquillity which we sought here is 
far from giving us peace within. The more this frightful, sanguinary 
war of arrogance and extermination is prolonged, the more I feel my 
being consumed with anguish for my hapless country; and whatever 
distracts my sorrowful and incessant contemplation of my France, irri- 
tates me as if it were an injury rather than a kindness. 

Unhappy land! wretched dwellingplace of mankind, where bar- 
barism has not yet ceased to exist, but even glorifies itself, and shuts out 
the pure and beneficent rays of the sole true glory, the rays of love, of 
science, of genius! A race of men still allied to the deformities of chaos 
and the monstrosities of the Age of Iron, and who, instead of thrusting 


1Conformably to the plan formulated in the preceding letter, Gounod had gone 
over to England, arriving there on Sept. 13. 
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the iron into the soil for the benefit of humanity, thrust it into the hearts 
of men to gain possession of the soil! Barbarians! Barbarians!— 

Ah! dear friend, I shall end, for of my grief there is no end. The 
welfare of those with me, whom we love, is assured; why could we not 
hide them in a less distant spot?—in Paris!— 


XIII 
Lonpon, July 21, ’71 (11 P. M.). 


Cu. Gounop. 


Addressee unknown. ! 


My dear Friend: 

If I have delayed in replying to the hearty cordiality and affec- 
tion of your amiable letter, it was for a reason of which you, I feel 
sure, will approve. I wanted to tell you about our production of Gallia, 
and I can assure you that you would have rejoiced in the success gained 
by our little friend and myself. We are just home after the concert, 
and my first care before going to bed is to send you this good news. 

You can count on a twofold effect at the Conservatoire—that I 
will answer for; this evening the thunder fairly rocked the house. 

It is still my intention to leave here on the 31st and arrive in Trou- 
ville the 1st of August—I can’t say at what hour; but the time-tables 
will inform you on that head. Or I might send you a message before 
my departure—or you yourself might let me know. 

So it is settled that our little friend is to open the Conservatoire in 
the last fortnight in October, appearing in the first two concerts, that 
is to say, on two consecutive Sundays.* Mr. Egerton was so delighted 
with her this evening that he immediately arranged to repeat Gallia in 
August and September. 

Now we shall have to confer about “O that we two were maying,’’ 
with regard to its proposed orchestration for the Conservatoire; but I 
must confess that the prospect of not directing its performance in person 
would materially modify my inclinations in the matter, the piece being 
full of delicate suggestions which require a certain number of rehearsals 
for any one but the author himself. 

In hopes of seeing you soon, dear friend, I send my heartiest re- 
gards, and my dear friend [evidently Mrs. Weldon] joins mein pressing 

1The addressee was doubtless the friend to whose home at Trouville Gounod went 
to spend a few days in the month of August, 1871.—A letter from him is extant, dated 
Trouville-sur-mer (Calvados), August 10, rue Formeville No. 4.—In July Gounod had 
been in London, and this period was that of the beginning of his relations with Mrs. 
Georgina Weldon; it is she who is meant, in this letter, by the words “‘our little friend.” 
The letterhead of the paper on which he wrote bears a map of that district in London 
where the house was situated in which he dwelt for more than three years with the 
Weldon couple, namely, Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, a house formerly occupied 
by Dickens. 

2Gallia, given for the first time for the inauguration of the International Ex- 
hibition at London on May 1, 1871, in the Albert Hall, had a second performance in the 
same hall on July 21, the date of the present letter. Mrs. Weldon took the leading 
part in it. Another letter from Gounod (to his wife), dated July 25, says, ‘““My dear 
little Georgina sang like an angel, and was tremendously applauded.” 

3Gallia was, in point of fact, performed for the first time in France at the Con- 
servatoire concerts of October 29th and November 5th, 1871. This “lament”? was 
afterwards brought out with scenery and costumes on the stage of the Opéra-Comique, 
Mrs. Weldon again taking the leading part. 

4Song; the poetry by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, the music with ad lib. accom- 
paniment for harmonium and violin. London, Duff & Stewart (1871). 
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your hand and sending our love to your dear and charming little wife, 
whom she always calls délicieuse. Harry also sends you his best respects. 
Ever yours, 
Cu. Gounop. 


The next letter, written during the same period, shows us 
how Gounod manifested his interest in favor of one of the worthiest 
among his French colleagues, Edouard Lalo, who later won fame 
with Le Roi d’Ys, but who was still little known by the public in 
1872. The work whose production he sought to obtain during a 
visit to Brussels, was Fiesque, Lalo’s initial attempt in dramatic 
music. It has never been performed. 


XIV. 


To Madame Edouard Lalo. 
BrussE.s, Hotel du Parc, Oct. 7, 1872. 


My dear Friend: 

In spite of all the matters that I have in hand at the present moment, 
and in spite of the volleying of the débuts and the repertory in which 
Avrillon! finds himself at this time of year, I have succeeded in speaking 
with him about the affair which interests you and which, inconsequence, 
enlists my friendship for you and for your children. Avrillon declared 
at once and decidedly that it was impossible for him to consider it for 
this year. It was in vain that I brought to bear my revolver of good and 
solid arguments (the highly favourable opinion of Gevaert, my own, my 
affection for the author, my conviction with respect to his genuine and 
commanding talent, etc.); he remained inflexible. Alas, my dear friend! 
When a man is director of a theatre, he is inexorably condemned to take 
the evidence of his interests as a guide for his decisions. A theatre- 
director is, in a way, constrained to “play safe”; instead of demonstrating 
his belief to the public, it is from the public that he expects it and derives 
it; I mean that now it is not the pilot who directs the vessel, but the vessel 
that steers the pilot. The entire world revolves in a congeries of vicious 
circles of this sort. Fortunately there remain here and there a few 
crevices through which the truth infiltrates, from time to time, its thun- 
derbolts in the guise of a Galilei, a Fulton, a Beethoven, and one of which 
may some day be called E. Lalo. Avrillon told me that he is overwhelmed 
by a deluge of obligations, promises, requests, urgent demands, influences. 
—Oh! these influences! [pressions] one syllable is wanting to give them 
their true name—oppressions! 

Rest assured, dear friend (and I think you are sure of it), it is no 
fault of my pleading that the cause which you have at heart has not yet 
won the day. Perhaps some advantage for the morrow is hidden be- 
neath the trials of to-day. Who knows what might happen to the in- 
terpreters? Would any be found? 

I press your hand, and send all three of you my best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cu. Gounop. 


'Director of the ThéAtre de la Monnaie at Brussels for the single season of 1872-3. 
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The two letters now following were still written in London, 
and under the vigilant eye of Mrs. Weldon; they have reference 
to Jeanne d’ Arc, Gounod having composed the incidental music 
to the drama by Jules Barbier, represented at the Théatre de la 
Gaité on Nov. the 8th, 1873. 


XV 
To A. Vizentini.! 
Tavistock Houses, Tavistock SQuaRE, June 24, 1873. 
My dear Vizentini: 

Your cordial and warm-hearted letter was not handed me until 
yesterday in the country, from which I had absented myself Friday eve- 
ning in order to appear Saturday morning before a tribunal which has 
judged and condemned me without a hearing.—One more annoyance 
in the midst of the hail of cares and vexations of every description that 
leave me no rest!— 

I thank you for all the devotion of which your letter gives me 
assurance. I am easy in mind concerning the fate of “Jeanne d’Arc” in 
the hands that have written such a letter, and I shall await here, with 
no fears for the intelligent and valourous part which you will take in the 
battle, the Verdict—favourable or not—to be pronounced on my work. 

Numbers 5, 7 and 10 will be handed you in a very few days by one 
of my friends who leaves for Paris to-morrow morning. 

Just one more word in closing: You are aware that I am publishing, 
in Le Ménestrel, certain letters on ““Les Compositeurs Chefs-d’Orchestre” 
[Conductor-Composers]; in them I express certain opinions which are 
all the less to be suspected of personality for the reason that I shall 
not profit by the reforms I propose, my return to France being rendered 
less and less possible by the persistence and continuance of causes which 
prevent my return to my native land. I do not doubt that the theme 
of my argument will be approved by every orchestral conductor of in- 
telligence and conscientiousness in his vocation; and I repeat, my dear 
friend, that the sentiments which you have expressed to me form a most 
solid guaranty for the confidence I repose in you, and a security in my 
absence. 

Receive, my dear friend, the most sincere assurance of my highest 
regard. 

Ever yours, 
Cu. Govunop. 
XVI 
To Vizentini. 
Tavistock Hovuss, Tavistock Square, 
London, Nov. 11,? 1873. 
My dear little Vizentini: 

I feel very badly, dreadfully, about the pain my letter caused you, 
and it is enough that I take it all back. As my excuse I beg you to con- 
sider only one point—this one: 


1Director of the Théatre de la Gaité at Paris. 
*Second day following the first representation of Jeanne d’ Arc at Paris. 
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Put yourself in the place of an author who is far from his offspring, 
and at whom, twenty-four hours before the first representation, there is 
thrown full in his face the sentence which I have transcribed for you. 

Now imagine:—not having been told of anything, what could I do 
except make a rush—even headlong, as I did? One word of explanation 
from you about the modifications considered desirable or necessary, 
would have explained everything, justified everything, and would have 
found me entirely willing; you know very well that I am always ready 
to listen to reason. And so do pardon me for having been not myself, and 
what I should not wish to be; consider that I had been taken by the 
throat, and that that may be an extenuating circumstance of which I pray 
your friendship to grant me the benefit. Our dear little friend, who has 
now returned,' has scolded me sadly for hurting your feelings, and you 
are well aware that she appreciates you in every way. Justice is a good 
defender; but do me the honour to think that, where I am involved, you 
need no other advocate than yourself. It seems to me that you have 
been able to gain sufficient insight into my reliability both as a friend 
and an artist. 

I make you an unreserved and sincere apology for whatever I said 
that could hurt your feelings; I beg you to forget it. Accept my grati- 
tude, for yourself and all my interpreters, and believe me ever your 
affectionate Cu. Gounop. 


The following addendum is written in another hand—that of 
Mrs. Weldon. 


The dear good old man? is as penitent as possible. He had an idea 
that because of your air of mystery there was something doubtful afoot.— 
I am very glad I came back. I found him quite ill, unhappy and dis- 
pirited without his little father and his little mother. Send me all the 
newspapers you can lay hands on. Please hand these few words to 
Léa Félix, who is adorable. G. W. 


Gounod definitively broke off his relations with England 
towards the middle of the year 1876. There still remained to him 
nearly twenty years of life. Such letters of this latter period as 
we are in a position to offer, are nothing but isolated specimens. 


XVII 
To Ernest Reyer.* 
Saint-CLoup, 39, Route Nationale, 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 17, 1876. 
My dear Reyer: 
AmI wrong? It seemed to me, in your answer to my letter of yester- 
day, that there was a resentful tone that made me fancy I had hurt your 


1While Gounod remained in London, Mrs. Weldon proceeded to Paris to follow 
the rehearsals of Jeanne d’ Arc as the author’s representative. 

2Certain letters from Mrs. Weldon, known to us, inform us that the term “‘old 
man” was a sobriquet by which she familiarly designated her friend, aged fifty-five. 

’The author of Sigurd was elected a member of the Académie des Beaux-Arts in 
1876, in succession to Félicien David. This letter has reference to his election. 
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feelings. But in what? To my mind, I have been merely loyal, and 
nothing else. You had given me to understand that some one had 
caused you to feel mistrust towards me; I felt it my duty to dissipate 
it by letting you know what I may have thought or said with regard to 
other artists, without its having in the least any sinister bearing on my 
feelings for yourself or on those I expect from you. 

To-day I still feel the shadow of your mistrust!—so much the 
worse. I regret it, and can discover no plausible reason for it. Could 
you have thought that my pronouncement on this species of politeness 
and deference was aimed at you (and at the visits that you, like all the 
rest of us, make)? I still regret it; for my opinion, which I think correct 
as touching this custom (and which has not changed), in no way im- 
pugns the resignation wherewith one bows to its necessity; and I fail to 
see how you could find any hint to irritate your susceptibilities which, 
from the tone of your letter, strike me as rather too keen. I have acted 
in all candor, with the spontaneous impulse of a good comrade, in at- 
tempting to spare you a visit to Saint-Cloud among your host of visits; 
and it appears that that, too, causes you some irritation, for you find it 
necessary to declare to me with dignity that you do not solicit anyBoDyY’s 
vote! Well, now—for whom this wrath? Oh, my dear friend, do be 
natural, and a good fellow, at least with those who are so with you; 
otherwise one will finally be at a loss how to treat you. Come, drop this 
sulky-solemn air; see people as they are, and do not inflict upon their 
real sentiments the unmerited cross of a peevish and perverse interpre- 
tation. 

I squeeze your hand as an old friend—now look pleasant, please, 
right away! 

Cu. Govnop. 


Of the next letter we know neither date nor destination; but 
we see that it was addressed to a young girl who imagined herself 
fitted to follow the career of an artist. The advice which it con- 
tains is the more worthy of consideration for its own sake on ac- 
count of the general character which it assumes by reason of our 
ignorance concerning the person to whom it was addressed. How 
many young girls fancy themselves predestined to some vocation 
for which nothing distinguishes them! This letter of Gounod’s 
might be pondered to advantage by more than one such; however 
friendly and temperate in form, it still contains one terrible 
sentence: ““The finest faculties of the artist suffice, at most, to 
counterbalance his trials; I have not found you to possess these 
faculties.” 


XVIII 
My dear little Helen: 


Friendship is ever joined with care, and mine for you is all the less 
free from it since the inexpressible loss you have suffered of one who 
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cannot be replaced!—So far as may be, my affection, to reach you, passes 
through your father’s heart, even though you are guarded by a veritable 
Providence in the love of your mother and your brother Alexis. It is not 
merely since yesterday that I have learned to appreciate the lofty senti- 
ments, the upright mind, all the delicacy of heart, of this lovable and 
estimable boy, even now morally mature for the honourable duty laid upon 
him. Finding neither your mother nor you when I went to bid you 
good-bye, I talked with him about the serious resolve which I could wish 
you to take. 

I have told you, my child, and let me repeat it to you (for you cannot 
understand it too well), guard against day-dreams and fancies; life is 
not a romance, but a stern reality. If there is one thing in this world 
about which one must not deceive oneself and in which mistakes cost dear, 
it is the choice of a career, a profession. That of an artist is always 
hazardous, and it is rarely happy, precisely because its realization is 
infinitely lower than the dream, and that there results a cruel deception, 
and that the deception is an emptiness—a void that one thenceforward 
only strives to fill at all hazards. 

And do not imagine that this is an easy task! For it is one of the 
hardest matters in the world to reconcile oneself to a deception! 

You know the proverb, Nature abhors a vacuum! It is the hunger 
and thirst of the soul, and, once it is felt, who can be certain of seeing 
clearly and walking straitly? The finest faculties of the artist suffice, 
at most, to counterbalance his trials of every sort; I have not found you 
to possess these faculties. There is nothing so disastrous as to repine at 
a life which one has made for oneself, and, believe me, such would as- 
suredly be your fate; I know you well, and I know that you would never 
— yourself to a position like that to which you would be reduced in 
the arts. 

Instead of fancies you need to use your sane, calm, unwarped rea- 
son; to see life as it is, and your own life as it ought to be both for you and 
yours. Now, first of all, you should lead a life which satisfies your con- 
science, by rendering you capable of fulfilling your duty as a daughterr 
which comes first, and which will prepare you to fulfill worthily your late, 
duties as a mother, should Providence so will it. Your God of to-day is 
filial piety; alas! one always has too little time to practise that sort of 
piety! For nearly forty years I lived with my sainted mother, and 
to-day it seems to me that I was still a child when I lost her! Every 
neglected duty avenges itself, and those which are most sacred are also 
most implacable in their reclamations. 

You should choose a course of life which forms both a condition of 
moral security and a part of the security of the home. One is rich only 
in what one gives, and you will feel your happiness begin on the day 
when you begin to make yourself useful. A great deal might be said 
about this, and all roads lead back to it; but I should never come to an 
end. I leave it to the meditations of your heart to complete my thought; 
we shall talk it all over when I see you again. 


Your friend for life, 


Cu. Gounop. 
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xIx 
To M. Denis Cochin.! 


My dear Monsieur Cochin: 


To the rescue! and do not let us allow the rue Sainte-Cécile to be 
rebaptized! 
The name of the patroness of musicians ought not to make way 
for that of a director, even of the founder of the Conservatoire. 
Ever yours, 
Cu. Gounop. 


xx 
To M. Camille Saint-Saéns.? 


Sarnt-Cioup, Thursday, October 12, 1893. 
Dear Camille: 


Thank you for your delightful Phryné. I am going to hear it 
through my eyes (the musician’s second pair of ears) after having in- 
toxicated myself through my ears—those eyes of music. 

I embrace you as I love you, imo corde. 

Cu. Gounop. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker) 


1The Municipal Council of Paris having been approached with a project for 
giving a street near the Conservatoire the name of Sarrette (the founder of the institu- 
tion), and the only street at their disposal to which said new name could be applied being 
the rue Sainte-Cécile, Gounod, always ready to fight when he felt it his duty to defend 
any cause he had at heart, wrote this letter to M. Denis Cochin, whom we formerly 
knew as the Minister of National Defense, and who at that time was a member of the 
Municipal Council. For the rest, they won the decision; the name of Sarrette was 
bestowed on another street in the Montrouge quarter, and Sainte-Cécile retained the 
rights she had acquired behind the houses among which formerly rose the building of the 
Conservatoire National de Musique et de Déclamation. 

*This letter, in which Gounod felicitates his colleague on the work that had just 
been produced, is probably the last that he wrote. It was three days later, on Sunday, 
October the 15th, that he was stricken by the cerebral congestion from whose effects 
he passed away on the 18th. 








THE CO-ORDINATION OF MUSICAL 
STUDIES 


By HERBERT ANTCLIFFE 


master of his subject and is pursuing his studies further for 

the fuller knowledge and benefit of mankind, or of that of the 
elementary pupil of a teacher who is himself a mere pedestrian prac- 
titioner, there are certain principles and certain methods which are 
necessary to success. They are of the very essence of successful 
study, because without them we cannot really be said to study 
at all. It is the very universality of this fact that causes me to lay 
before the readers of THz Musicat QuARTERLY, all of whom it 
may be assumed are students and many of whom are also 
teachers, the following notes on one of these principles; that of 
co-ordination. 

The word co-ordination is one that is frequently misunder- 
stood; almost as much as is the thing itself. It does not mean 
either comparison or combination, though both of them will from 
time to time be employed in it. Neither is the thing itself,—or it 
ought not to be, though it is often wrested so as to become so,— 
the antithesis of specialisation. The specialist is in need of co- 
ordination in his studies or his teaching as much as is the general 
student or practitioner; possibly more so. Co-ordination is the 
placing side by side of various matters, facts, ideas, views, in such 
a way that each will help the other. Two travellers over a stony 
pathway will help each other along; they will co-ordinate. But 
if they link their arms to combine their energy they may get in the 
way of each other, while if they are constantly comparing the 
progress of each with each, such progress will be slow. They will 
co-ordinate their separate powers by each giving a helping hand 
or a warning word to the other as occasion arises. And this is 
what co-ordination in music study must be; it must not neces- 
sarily be the uniting of several subjects or methods of study, but 
the adapting of each for the assistance of the other. 

The study of music may be made from four main standpoints. 
These are (i) the purely esthetic; (ii) the mechanical; (iii) the 
formal; and (iv) the historical. Of these the first is the most 
advanced and calls from the student for a considerable technical 
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knowledge of music itself, for a wide knowledge of and sympathy 
with art in general, a wide outlook on life, and some knowledge 
and appreciation of the main principles of psychology. “In its 
higher branches grammar touches psychology”’, says Prof. Gard- 
ner. But art, and especially the art of music, does more than 
touch it; it sinks deeply into and interprets the science. 

The study of the mechanics of music, of its production and 
reproduction, is the most elementary, and includes everything 
from the simple playing of a single tune to the direction of a large 
orchestra or the performance of a great art-work. In some degree 
it is impartible to those least responsive to the higher qualities 
of the art, and by reason of the opportunities it affords for display 
it is one which has led to the greatest abuse. 

The formal aspect is one which affects chiefly the would-be 
composer, and for similar reasons it has been abused only in a 
less degree than that of mechanics just referred to. Like all other 
sciences of construction, a knowledge of its principles is an aid to 
complete appreciation. 

Last, but widest of all, is the historical aspect, which must of 
necessity be brought in to aid the others. 

When these aspects of study are tabulated in this manner, 
the various ways in which the study of music may be co-ordinated 
with other studies, and in which they may be employed to assist 
in the study of music, appear plainly. But even with the great 
improvement in the intellectual and educational status of musi- 
cians which has taken place during the last half century or so, 
there is still room for a greater and more intelligent interest on 
their part in the other arts; and still more is there room for a 
more complete co-ordination with their own subject of the knowl- 
edge they possess of other subjects. 

It will save some overlapping and repetition if we treat the 
subject first from the point of view of the teacher, for the student 
after all is a teacher for himself, fulfilling the dual réle, frequently 
to so marked a degree as to be almost a dual personality. First 
of all, then, we must look at the subject from the point of view of 
the professional teacher. 

In considering the general work of a teacher of music the first 
question to be asked is, What is the object which the individual 
teacher has in view in practising the profession? Of course, in 
ninety-nine cases out of every hundred the most obvious and 
honest reply would be that we practise it with the object of earn- 
ing a livelihood in the manner for which nature and our circum- 
stances have most fitted us—in other words, along the line of least 
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resistance. To suggest that the aim, at least in the first instance, 
was any higher, would be mere professional or social snobbery. It 
is diffiult to imagine anyone who is free from this necessity taking 
up the profession of a teacher as we usually understand the term, 
interesting and even fascinating as it is in many of its aspects. I 
remember a certain examiner of teachers in other subjects than 
that of music who was very fond of impressing upon his examinees 
the nobility of their calling, who almost invariably asked what 
was the object the examinees had in taking up the profession. 
Naturally it was not very long before he was found out, with 
the result that there was always some reply ready as to an affec- 
tion for the dear children, or some philanthropic desire. Sud- 
denly, hewever, he changed his tactics. Assuming that their 
intentions were good he mentioned to each one a place where there 
was difficulty, for monetary reasons, in getting teachers, and asked 
each if he or she would be willing to go to this most interesting 
place. “Then they all with one consent began to make excuse”’. 

But, once having chosen the profession for economic reasons, 
we can set out to see what should be our objects apart from the 
aspect of its direct personal usefulness to ourselves. 

The primary object of teaching, obviously, is to impart knowl- 
edge—that of the music teacher to impart a knowledge of how 
to construct or to interpret or appreciate music. Low as is this 
aim, it involves, as part of the general education and upbringing of 
the child, aims of a noble character and tasks which are some of 
the most difficult in the world. On this subject I may be allowed 
to quote from a pamphlet on the subject of “The Successful Music 
Teacher”, which I wrote some years ago at the request of a 
well-known firm of music publishers. 


The development of artistic taste and ability may, and usually 
does, mean the awakening of ideas and aspirations to which the mere 
worker with no desires except to earn the means for comfort or luxury 
is an entire stranger. If the tuition given and the influence exerted by the 
music teacher do not assist this to a considerable degree, they fail in 
their purpose, and would be better left alone. One reason why there are 
so many dull pupils and so many disappointed teachers is that so many 
of the latter forget that their chief business is the encouragement and 
development of the pupils’ artistic instincts, and not the mere imparting 
of certain rules and methods. They remember too well that they are 
teachers, and too often forget that they are artists and human beings. 
They do not ‘hitch their wagon to a star’ and keep it securely fastened 
there. Consequently they lose their hold of the higher ideals, and become 
prosaic and uninterested. Their pupils may pass examinations and per- 
form brilliant feats of technique, but there is not the healthy enthusiasm 
for their own and other peoples’ music, and the bright, clear-minded and 
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whole-hearted love of life in its fulness that an art should create, or at 
least, should encourage. 

Yet, because it is idealistic, the profession of a music teacher must 
be more rather than less practical. The study of art should help to bring 
about a perfect balance of mental and moral conditions. It is a great 
mistake to assume that the constant exercise of artistic functions brings 
about a lack of balance in these respects. If it does so, these functions 
are being exercised wrongly. Genius in any one direction may over- 
balance ordinary powers in others, with a result that peculiarities appear 
and rapidly develop into social and physical eccentricities; but the man 
of genius is an infinitesimally small factor in the community, and even he 
is frequently less successful in the important things in life—in life itself— 
because this lack of balance is increased instead of being diminished by 
the manner of his education. 


This therefore stamps the second object of music teaching as 
the adjustment of the balance between artistic sensibility and 
practical everyday life. 

Still more important is the expansion and development of all 
the powers of mind and soul possessed by the pupil. Teachers 
whose aims are merely utilitarian are on a road that leads to soul- 
destruction in themselves and their pupils; especially when the 
subject they teach is one of art. Equally so are those who aim at 
unified and equal success. The standard and nature of the suc- 
cess achieved by different pupils must be as varied as is the nature 
of those pupils. Some have highly specialised powers which en- 
able them to stir the hearts of multitudes; others will never afford 
serious pleasure or edification to any except themselves. Yet 
we may hope and expect that all will do their work in life, how- 
ever artistic or however inartistic it may be, better and with 
greater pleasure and benefit to themselves and to others for the way 
in which we have made them see and feel the powers and responsi- 
bilities which lie within them. 

Having then these high aims before us, the question resolves 
itself into that of how we are to attain them; and the answer in 
brief is, “By making our tuition as intensive and wide an education 
as possible.” 

We must, however, first of all apply this to ourselves; for if 
we succeed in this it will follow as an inevitable consequence that 
we shall also apply it to our pupils. A well-known teacher of music 
in England, Dr. Walter Carroll, recently declared that the unfold- 
ing of personality is to be the aim of every teacher; that is, the un- 
folding both of his own personality and that of his pupils. Now 
there is no personality which is entirely and exclusively musical; 
even those who have tried their hands and brains at other arts 
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and other professions and have failed signally are not so narrow 
as all this. Therefore this eminent teacher suggests that “‘every 
opportunity should be taken of hearing good performers in opera 
and drama, and teachers should make a point of being present 
whenever a meeting is addressed by a speaker of marked person- 
ality. As a direct stimulus lessons in Elocution, combined with 
Gesture, are of the greatest benefit’’. 

Further than this I would go, and say that every musician, 
and most of all every teacher of musicians, should study these 
subjects as thoroughly as possible, applying to them in its fullest 
degree his critical faculty, and comparing them in principle and 
in detail with his own subject. 

Teaching in general, according to the late Dr. Creighton, 
“is really a process of introduction; each individual child has 
to be introduced to knowledge”. The object of teaching, he 
thought, was to establish a vital relationship between knowledge 
and the pupil, “on an intelligible basis. This can only be done, 
in the case of the pupil, by appealing to two qualities which are 
at the bottom of all knowledge,—curiosity and observation’. 

This is a very important point with music teachers, for so 
many fail to bring about any vital relationship, failing to arouse 
either curiosity or observation. Co-ordination between music 
and other studies is one of the most effective methods of arousing 
these qualities. 

Because music in its essence is an emotional art, its relation 
with the purely intellectual or scientific pursuits which are com- 
monly called ‘education’ is sometimes remote and difficult of 
apprehension. Even non-musical educationists, however, admit 
the useful qualities of music for physical drill and other sensuous 
purposes. Through some psychological freak the possibilities of 
the study of music as an aid to other studies seems to have been 
overlooked by general educationists. Music has been employed in 
conjunction with words, (usually with verses of a feeble character), 
to impress on the memories of young children facts which they 
might otherwise too readily forget; but in its higher and broader as- 
pects, and in its relation to more advanced studies, the utility 
and effectiveness of the study of music has been too much neg- 
lected, often to the extent of being entirely ignored. Unfortu- 
nately the blame is not to be borne altogether by the non-musical 
educationist, for in the past the musician has been very cul- 
pable in this matter, and still is so to a certain extent to-day. 
Too often the music teacher is blissfully unconscious of the psy- 
chological problems presented to him by those whom he has to 
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teach, and of the necessity of knowing each of his pupils as a 
complete and separate individual with a nature and interests 
different from all others, and with interests and potentialities 
outside the mere study of music, yet which have a bearing on 
his music study. Much has been and is being done, how- 
ever, to remedy this, while still more seems likely to be done, 
largely through the efforts and influence of individual teachers. 
How much we owe and always must owe to the individual teacher, 
in school or college or engaged in private practice, will probably 
never be fully recognised. 

We are not now concerned so much with the co-ordination of 
music with other subjects as that of the various branches of music 
itself. Even this is not altogether an easy matter, particularly for 
the specialist, who is concerned chiefly with the application of 
certain detailed principles or the production of definite results. 
It is one of the dangers and drawbacks of specialisation that this 
co-ordination frequently becomes almost impracticable, and one 
cannot help regretting from time to time that so many excellent 
all-round musicians prefer to act as specialists. I am not con- 
demning the specialist as such, of course, for he has his place, 
which cannot be filled by the general practitioner; but there is no 
doubt that too many attempt to become specialists, and thereby 
cause a great narrowing down of studies. In colleges and schools, 
where a number of specialists are working together, and with 
teachers who are not specialists, this co-ordination is not so difficult. 
Personally I have found it most easy in teaching young children or 
pupils who are well advanced in their principal subjects. 

With regard to the former it is well to remember that song is 
the basis of all music. It is well in teaching children to combine 
some tuition in singing with lessons on the pianoforte, for instance; 
besides, of course, the absolutely necessary instruction in reading 
music. This has the great advantage of helping the development 
of the sense of rhythm through two different channels. A child 
will sing rhythmically where the mechanical difficulties of playing 
prevent it playing rhythmically. Consequently the combination 
of singing and playing, and of words and music, will frequently 
maintain the interest which otherwise would flag, while the method 
is unexcelled as an aid to the memory. 

Interest and memory re-act one on the other to a very large 
degree. We find an interest in what readily occurs to the memory, 
and we remember that in which we are most interested. Practi- 
cally every teacher consciously and purposely makes use of a 
child’s memory in teaching music, but not all do so in the right 
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way; too often it is used in place of rather than as an aid to the 
intelligence. The co-ordination of memory and intelligence is the 
most important of all co-ordination; without it we can do nothing. 
All other co-ordination depends upon this. We must therefore 
employ in more or less close conjunction the studies which aid each 
of these. 

The next broad principle is the co-ordination of Interpre- 
tation and Appreciation. Here again we must make it a matter 
of the broadest principle, to be employed in no narrow or 
individual sense. We must allow our ability at interpreting 
Chopin’s Nocturnes to aid our appreciation of Pachmann’s 
rendering of them; and vice versa. But we must go further than 
this; we must make our appreciation of Pachmann’s Chopin 
playing assist our interpretation of Bach’s fugues and Handel’s 
oratorios, and whatever else we have to present. Stewart Mac- 
pherson has spoken in some of his lectures of the appreciative 
aspect of study, but I am not sure that even he makes it clear how 
necessary real appreciation is to true interpretation. In this new 
and great wave of enthusiasm for the teaching of musical appre- 
ciation there is, I fear, a certain danger. We are apt, in remember- 
ing that many of our pupils will always be listeners rather than 
performers, to forget that after all our first duty is to teach them 
to play or to sing. We must, of course, use the teaching of inter- 
pretation as a road towards true appreciation. Yet, anomalous as 
it sounds, it is an important principle of all teaching that, while 
interpretation must lead to appreciation, appreciation, that is the 
appreciative powers of the pupil, must always be in advance of 
interpretation. 

Those who make a great point in the general teaching of what 
we conveniently call Appreciation, or who teach it as a more or 
less independent subject, rely very largely upon the constructive 
character of music; upon the way in which it is put together. 
This is not unimportant in any case, and we ought always to insist 
upon some knowledge of this not only being acquired but also being 
applied. We ought to be able, as is done by Clarence G. Hamilton 
in his little book on pianoforte teaching, to remind ourselves that 
*‘we are employed to teach a specific subject, and that the limita- 
tions of our time do not permit us to plunge into other troubles”’, 
and yet go on to compare the works which are set out for study 
with other great art-works, and to derive some power of interpre- 
tation and appreciation from such comparison. 

Among teachers and pupils of melodic subjects such as sing- 
ing and violin playing, “harmony” is neglected even more than is 
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“form”. Yet this is not as it should be. The violinist should 
know something not only of the formal structure of, say Bach’s 
Chaconne, but of the harmonic structure of that and similar 
works, and of the accompaniments of works in which he is the 
soloist and of chamber and orchestral works in which he takes a 
more or less insignificant part, while without a recognition of the 
leose union of harmony and rhythm there is necessarily a short- 
coming in the appreciation, and consequently in the interpreta- 
tion. 

In my own student days, and since then with a large number 
of my own pupils, the direct combination of pianoforte and orches- 
tral study has proved very beneficial. To the pupil who is suffi- 
ciently advanced to play concerti and other accompanied works 
in public this will follow as a matter of course. But the pupils 
to whom I now refer are those of much less advanced technic, 
whose public appearances will be rare and of a very minor 
nature; pupils who at the most are playing the more difficult of 
Mendelssohn’s “Songs without Words’, or works of equal diffi- 
culty. A realisation of the orchestral possibilities of a pianoforte 
piece means a considerably enhanced realisation of its contrapun- 
tal construction, and most important of all, of its tonal possibili- 
ties. At the same time the practice of condensing larger scores, 
and of playing from four or five staves (which is as far as the major- 
ity of such pupils will go) will assist in arriving at a unified con- 


‘ception of larger works. 


The wide aspect of general history is one which must be 
brought in and co-ordinated with music in its historical and artistic 
aspects. It is to be feared that few teachers really teach even the 
history of music to their pupils unless there is some direct object 
in view in doing so. When it is a case of preparation for examina- 
tion, dates and facts, biographical or esthetic, are crammed into 
the heads of the candidates, and rarely is more than this attempted. 
I am not unmindful of the growing custom of giving the years of 
birth and death of a composer and of the composition of the work 
in many editions of the classics and in concert programmes. 
If the teacher draws the attention of his pupils to the charac- 
teristics of the period displayed in the individual work, and 
to the influence of that work, and of others by the same com- 
poser or dating from the same period, on those characteristics, 
this custom may not be without some small value. In itself 
it is of little or no value, and may be actually harmful, for 
dates not supplemented by actual musical knowledge easily 
prove pitfalls even for the wary. If, however, (to give very 
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rough illustrations), our pupils know that the style which we 
call Handelian developed from the earlier style of Purcell and 
Blow combined with contemporary German and Italian styles, 
that the music of Gluck and Meyerbeer and Weber was the result 
of a revolt against Italian formalism, and that from them Wagner 
and his followers down to the beginning of the twentieth century 
have developed their theories and practice,—if they realise these 
and similiar facts, it matters little what year any of the com- 
posers were born or died, these dates being only reminders of such 
facts. 

Those who are pianoforte teachers will perhaps follow a some- 
what different line of history, starting from the two great families 
of Bach and Scarlatti and their English contemporaries and pro- 
ceeding through Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Schubert, 
Field, Chopin, Bennett, Mendelssohn and Brahms to the composers 
of to-day. Exactly what line of history we follow, however, the 
principle must always be the same; we must apply it to the work 
done, making the music itself the history, and the historical 
method merely a means of learning the fuller significance of the 
music and the way to overcome its difficulties. 

The question of a second subject for a pupil is always a serious 
one, because of this very question of co-ordination. Some teachers 
do not regard this question with the seriousness it deserves, but 
make that of the first study not only paramount but absolutely 
exclusive of all others. They look upon the question of a second 
subject rather as one of relief from the difficulties of the first 
than as one which may have an very important bearig on the 
whole of the student’s artistic life, if not of his livelihood. There 
are various reasons why a student of music should take up two 
subjects, two instruments or singing and an instrument, as matters 
of first-rate importance. Perhaps the most obvious is that in 
boyhood and girlhood it is scarcely possible to decide at once 
what is the most suitable means of expression of the individual 
temperament. It is by no means an uncommon experience for a 
young artist to find that it is in his second subject he is ultimately 
best able to do justice to his natural powers and to give the greatest 
pleasure and edification to others. From the economic point 
of view, of course, the ‘‘double-handed” musician is more likely 
to gain a livelihood than is the one with only a single instrument 
to play and a single subject to teach. 

But it is for neither of these reasons that I say every student 
of music, whatever his or her object in becoming so and whatever 
the degree of proficiency already attained, should have a second 
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subject, and that not merely what is generally known as “‘theory’”’. 
Outlines of harmony should certainly be studied by all who would 
make any real progress in the art of music, but in addition to this 
some further practical work should be undertaken. We can never 
grasp the full significance of the music we ourselves perform, or 
in which we have a part, unless we have some practical knowledge 
of other things that are going on, of other possibilities of the art, 
of other means of expression, than our own. It is by constant co- 
ordination of these matters that we become or remain artists rather 
than mere executants. 

The essence of teaching, the real instruction and inspiration 
afforded is, of course, in all cases the same. But the circum- 
stances are different in every individual case. These differences 
we can and do group: and the two main groups relate to those of 
the amateur and the professional. With the professional pupil 
it will be, or should be, the most natural thing in the world to co- 
ordinate the whole of his studies. If he be a pianist his studies in 
composition will turn in the direction of his instrument, and he 
will probably “compose” weird and wonderful pieces that his teacher 
will find difficult to construe, and which will be vastly different 
in appearance, if not in principle, from the services and volun- 
taries composed by his organist friend. He will, if both of them 
are wise, discuss the whole of his work and his hobbies with his 
teacher, when opportunity arises, and the teacher will make 
‘as many of such opportunities as possible consistent with the non- 
interference with properly regulated tuition. There will be noth- 
ing that has not some bearing on his musical studies, and his best 
friend in all his affairs will be his master. 

Such conditions may be complicated by the fact that for 
different subjects he is under the direction of different masters. 
This, however, need be little hindrance, for the pupil will form a 
useful basis of intercourse between the different teachers, who by 
comparing notes as to his studies and personality will benefit both 
themselves and their pupil. 

This also may obtain to a certain extent with the amateur, 
though it is to be feared that the majority of teachers have their 
connections almost entirely among people who can afford or are 
willing to pay only a single teacher for a single subject. Apart 
from this, also, the non-professional pupil does not desire to spend 
either money, time or energy in the serious development of a single 
art. The question therefore of secondary subjects can usually 
come in only as ancillary to the principal subject. It is well to 
insist on some knowledge outside this subject, however, even 
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though it involve the curtailment of time devoted to the subject 
originally contracted for. 

The manner of proposing this will vary considerably, and 
generally should be in what may be described as “tactful effront- 
ery”, which is the quality most essential after that of technical 
knowledge, in all businesses. Exactly how it is to be applied is 
a matter for each individual teacher in each individual case, but 
it can usually be done insidiously rather than openly. Method, 
order, system, however, are necessary both with professional and 
amateur pupil, and in every cases definite, if unwritten, rules must 
be followed. ‘“Co-ordination’’, an English journalist has recently 
said, “‘is distillation, and the result precipitates a system as inevi- 
tably as the distillation of one chemical precipitates another’. 

A point which must not be overlooked in the selection of 
exercises, studies and pieces, (and this refers to our own study as 
well as our teaching,) is the relation these individual works bear 
one to another. They should be chosen so that full use of this 
relation may be made for either technical or artistic reasons. 
Indiscriminate choice is like “browsing” in a library; it serves its 
purpose at times but must not be overdone. In the majority of 
cases probably the teacher does not choose them at all, but takes 
those chosen by some college or board of examiners. If neces- 
sity compels serious attention to examinations this is quite right. 
But even then these questions of co-ordination remain and are 
further involved by the fact that the teacher must correlate his 
ideas with those of the examining authorities. This means care- 
ful study, on the part of the teacher, of the pieces selected, with 
a view to seeing why, if any reason exists, these particular sets 
are made up. In many cases it is difficult to see why certain 
pieces are grouped, but we have to assume the wisdom of those in 
authority and act accordingly. Where there is more complete 
control of choice by the teacher this is easier and may be made 
much more beneficial. Examinations are of necessity arranged 
with an assumption of a more or less equalised ability; while many 
students vary considerably in the different sections of their work. 
The pianoforte pupil with a brilliant finger technic will often lack 
a complete sense of rhythm or the ability to apply it. The one 
with romantic tendencies and expressive ability will possibly 
lack digital agility. And other similar discrepancies in almost 
endless variety constantly occur. 

To make up these discrepancies is the object of the co- 
ordination between the study of these various pieces, and it. will 
require only a careful selection and proper arrangement of lessons 
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and practice to bring about a due balance between artistic per- 
ception and technical ability. 

As to the co-ordination of our personal studies the great thing 
to remember is that the whole life of the artist and the teacher is 
one of unending self-teaching. Co-ordination in this matter is 
much easier than the co-ordination of the studies of others. So 
easy is it in its more obvious aspects that all exercise it to some 
extent. Its deeper and more serious aspects are such, however, 
that we rarely give it the consideration it deserves; we do not 
exercise it in such a way as to miss no possible point of contact. 
This is to be done not merely by allotting a certain portion of each 
day to practice, to reading, to composition or to definite prepara- 
tion for our professional work. It is only to be done thoroughly 
by getting into the habit of sitting down regularly each day and 
thinking out in broad principle and in detail what relation the 
different parts of our work bear to one another. It is not an easy 
thing to do; but of its beneficial results I can speak strongly from 
personal experience. 

It is only by bringing about as complete a co-ordination as 
possible between all our studies that that “vital relationship” 
spoken of by Dr. Creighton can be created or made significant. 
If this is done the rest will be easy. 





THE CHEVALIER DE SAINT-GEORGE 
VIOLINIST 


By LIONEL DE LA LAURENCIE 


HIS strange and romantic personage, one who seems made 
to tempt the pen of a Lenétre, was born at Basse-Terre 
(Guadaloupe), December 25, 1745, the son of a comptroller- 

general, M. de Boulogne, and a negress. He was given the 
Christian name of Joseph Boulogne Saint-George. Is this the 
origin of the surname “Saint-George” under which he became 
famous? No historical document exists which might authenticate 
the fact; but M. Roger de Beauvoir, who has written a lengthy 
novel! with Saint-George for its hero, one filled with detail which 
is not altogether inaccurate, furnishes a quite reasonable ex- 
planation of the origin of the name. ‘““This name, Saint-George,” 
he writes, “was not given the young mulatto as a mere matter of 
choice of name, as is so often the case in the colonies. The hand- 
somest vessel in the harbor of Guadaloupe, at the time the child 
was born, served him in the stead of a godfather.” 

Brought to France by his father when he was very young, 
Saint-George soon gave proof of the extraordinary ease with 
which he learned. Placed in lodgings with the famous fencing- 
master La Boéssiére, he rapidly became a redoubtable fencer, 
and showed remarkable endowment for all forms of bodily ex- 
ercise. The little mulatto’s petulance, says Angelo, and his 
extraordinary vivacity greatly entertained M. de Boulogne, who 
said that instead of a man he had engendered a sparrow.” 

Before long La Boéssiére’s pupil had acquired great superiority, 
not alone in the handling of the foils, but as a marksman, skater, 
equestrian and dancer as well. At the same time his rare natural 
gifts for the arts, and notably for music, were carefully cultivated. 
Saint-George took lessons from Jean-Marie Leclair, and his talent 
for the violin soon made itself evident. In 1761 he was numbered 
among the gendarmes of the royal guard; yet his leisure hours 
made it possible for him to perfect, without interruption, his 

1Le Chevalier de Saint-Georges. Roger de Beauvoir. Calmann-Lévy, Paris, 
1890. The book is well-written, and interesting despite the occasional obtrusion of the 
melodramatic. It gives vivid pictures of life in the French Antilles and Paris during the 


closing decades of the ancien régime.—Transl. 
Henry Angelo: Angelo’s Pic-Nic, 1905, p. 10. 
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cultivation of the arts. And in 1786 Moline had inscribed, below 
the portrait of Saint-George, the following lines which do homage 
at one and the same time to the accomplished dancer and the 
fervent disciple of Euterpe: 


Enfant du Gofit et du Génie, 

Il naquit au sacré Vallon, 

Et fut de Terpsichore émule et nourrisson 
Rival du Dieu de |’ Harmonie, 

S’il efit 4 la musique uni la poésie, 

On l’aurait pris pour Apollon.? 


(Offspring of taste and genius, he 

Was one the sacred valley bore, 

Of Terpsichore nursling and competitor; 
And rival of the god of harmony. 
Had he to music added poesy, 

Apollo’s self he’d been mistaken for.) 


We may recall the fact that Tartini, too, was something of a fencer; 
his predilection for the rapier gives him a certain kinship with 
Saint-George, who thus appears to be the second violinist who 
cultivated the art of fence. 

Established as a man of the world, Saint-George never moved 
about without a following of admirers. In 1766, he pitted him- 
self against the celebrated Italian fencer Faldoni (in September); 
and at the same time that he was studying composition with 
Gossec (who, in 1766, inscribed to him his Op. IX, Six trios for 
two violins and bass), he led a gay, worldly life. His father 
had left him an income of from 7,000 to 8,000 livres, but the 
fashionable mulatto spent without count, and thrust himself 
feverishly into the Parisian social whirlpool, awakening in women 
a mixture of sympathetic curiosity and haughty reserve. To- 
ward 1770, he devoted himself seriously to his musical studies 
and, during the winter of 1772-1773, he played at the Concert 
des amateurs two concertos for a principal violin with orchestra, 
whose merit is vaunted by the Mercure, announcing them in 
December, 1773. These concertos in course of time acquired a 
decided vogue. Yet they were only our violinist’s compositorial 
first-fruits, since in June, 1773, the Mercure announced the issue 
by the music publisher Sieber, of six string quartets by Saint- 
George. 

This establishes the fact that Gossec and Saint-George were 
the first French musicians who wrote string quartets. This 
type of composition which was largely cultivated in Paris after the 


1Mercure de France, Feb. 1768, p. 18. 
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beginning of 1765, numbered among its representatives: Toeschi 
(1765), Cannabich (1766), Boccherini (1767), Talon and Misli- 
wecek (1767), Haydn (1768), Leemans (1769), Gasman (1769), 
Regel (1769), Aspelmayer (1769), Vanhall (1770), Gossee (1770), 
Carlo Stamitz (1770), de Machi (1771), and J. Ch. Bach (1772). 

Applauded as a virtuoso player and composer at the Con- 
cert des Amateurs, given at the Hotel Soubise, Saint-George lost 
no time in assuming the direction of the organization. In 1773, 
Gossec, the conductor, together with Gaviniés and Leduc, was 
asked to preside over the destinies of the Concert spirituel. In 
consequence he laid down the baton he had wielded at the Hotel 
Soubise, and his pupil inherited his charge. Two years later, in 
June, 1775, the publisher Bailleux brought out a whole series of 
concertos for violin by Saint-George, the opuses II, IIT, IV, and V. 
The gifted mulatto was then in the heydey of his creative activity, 
and by the end of the year 1775 he had already written a collection 
of Symphonies concertantes, one of which was played, on Christmas 
Day, at the Concert Spirituel. 

His standing as a musician was now so firmly established that 
he was considered for the post of assistant director at the Opéra. 
Yet the candidacy of Saint-George met with a rather frigid re- 
ception on the part of the feminine contingent at the Royal 
Academy of Music. Grimm tells us how the singers and dancers, 
Miles. Arnould, Guimard and Rosalie at their head, presented 
a petition to the queen in order to represent that their honor, 
and the delicacy of their conscience, would never allow them to 
take orders from a mulatto.! They forgot the engaging Don 
Juan, and saw him only as a man of color. 

The latter, nevertheless, if we are to credit Bachaumont, 
found few cruel ones among the fair. Most women, attracted 
by his many and marvelous gifts, sought him out, despite the 
homeliness of his features. ‘He loved” says the Notice which 
precedes La Boéssiére’s work, “and knew to make himself be- 
loved.”” He was susceptible, a sentimentalist. On February 
25, 1777, at the rehearsal of a symphony by the deceased Leduc, 
which was to be played the day following at the Concert des Ama- 
teurs, Saint-George, in the middle of the adagio, ““moved by the 
expressive quality of the composition, and remembering that his 
friend was no more, dropped his bow and burst into tears; his 
emotion communicated itself to all the artists, and the rehearsal 
had to be adjourned.’ 


1Mémoires of Bachaumont—Vol. XIV. May 1, 1779. 
2Journal de Paris, March 17, 1777. 
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He was drawn to the theatre: in the month of July, 1777, he 
presented a comedy in three acts interspersed with ariettes and 
entitled Ernestine, at the Comédie italienne. Its wretched libretto 
was responsible for its failure, although the music was considered 
excellent. The Mercure admitted that the composer showed good 
qualities of style, and much knowledge, as well as “facility and 
talent.”” The score of Ernestine has not been preserved; only a 
few fragments of its music are extant in a collection of Saint- 
George’s melodies, in the -possession of the library of the Paris 
Conservatory. An air like that of Ernestine, the heroine, “Clé- 
mengis, lis dans mon dme,” has an absolutely Gluckian aroma. 
Later, after having performed a second series of quartets, in 1778, 
he presented a new comedy with ariettes at the Comédie italienne, 
La Chasse (The Hunt), which drew good-sized audiences. Bachau- 
mont mentions the vaudeville air with which the piece concludes 
and prophesies that it will soon become popular. 

Favored by Mme. de Montesson, wife of the Duke of Orleans, 
Saint-George was attached to the latter’s theatre and soon took 
charge of the concerts in which Mme. de Montesson played the 
parts of Mile. Arnould and of Mlle. Laruette. Mme. de Montes- 
son even had an office assigned him in the ducal hunting establish- 
ment: Angelo says that our musician was given the title of “‘Lieu- 
tenant of the Hunt of Pinci.’”’” Thus introduced in the artistic, 
social and political centres of the Palais-Royal, Saint-George be- 
came one of the intimates of the Duke of Orleans. Yet, not con- 
tent to shine on the boards of his patroness’s theatre, he also acted 
in comedy on the ultra-elegant stage which the Marquise de la 
Montalembert had installed in her home in the rue de la Roquette, 
faubourg Saint Antoine. 

The violinist fencer thus ran the gamut of the talents as a 
victor. In spite of the fact that the career of his preceding 
comedies a ariettes had been that of the shortest, Saint-George had 
been encouraged by the success scored by his melodies and 
romances. He continued to write for the stage, and in March, 
1780, his ’ Amant anonyme (The anonymous Lover), the complete 
manuscript score of which is in the library of the Paris Con- 
servatory, .was presented. In the second act we discover one of 
those dialogue duets which delighted the music-lover of that 
day. 

On the death of the Duke of Orleans, in 1785, Saint-George 
lost his charge of “Lieutenant of the Hunt of Pinci,” a loss 


1H. Vial et G. Capon: Le Journal d'un Bourgeois de Popincourt, avocat au Parle- 
ment, 1903, p. 34. 
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which affected his purse to such a degree that he was obliged to 
develop new resources by the practice of his favorite art of the 
fence. 

He went to London, where he engaged in a series of fencing 
bouts with the most famous English and foreign fencing-masters. 
It was there that on April 9, 1787, he crossed steel in a sensational 
match with that celebrated adventuress, the Chevaliére d’Eon, 
in the presence of the Prince of Wales. In the course of the 
summer he returned to Paris, and once more devoted himself to 
composition. On August 18, 1787, inspired, it may be, by his 
bout with the modern Pallas, he presented at the Comédie italienne, 
a two-act piece, prose and ariettes, which he called La Fille gargon 
(The Girl Boy). On this occasion Grimm again adverted to the 
celebrated mulatto and the “highly distinguished manner” in 
which he played the violin. The music of La Fille garcon was 
received with great applause, if we may credit the Journal de 
Paris.1. According to Gerber, Saint-George also had performed, 
in 1788, at the Thédtre des Beaujolais, that is to say the Palais- 
Royal, another comedy entitled Le Marchand de marrons. 

Some time later our musician was obliged to return to London, 
toward the end of the year 1789, when he accompanied into exile 
the new Duke of Orleans, the future Philippe-Egalité; and where, 
on different occasions, he had the opportunity of proving himself 
an incomparable virtuoso of the foils. It has been said that the 
Duke of Orleans made use of him in the conduct of his political 
intrigues, an assertion which does not seem to lack correctness, if 
it be examined in the light of the adventure of which he was the 
hero at Tournai, in June, 1791, when he arrived in the said city to 
give a concert there. The commandant advised him not to show 
himself in public, owing to the antipathy with which the French 
refugees regarded his liberal sentiments.2 Was Saint-George using 
music to cloak a so-called mission? We do not know. But the 
fact remains that the account given of his escapade at Tournoi by 
his comrade Louise Fusil, contains no hint of any political role 
played by the mulatto at the request of the Duke of Orleans. She 
writes that she had entered into an engagement with Saint- 
George and his faithful friend, the horn-player Lamothe, to give 
concerts at Lille, in 1791, and that when these concerts had con- 
cluded, the mulatto had pushed forward as far as Tournai, where 
the emigrate nobles had looked on him with disfavor.’ 


1Journal de Paris, Aug. 19, 1787. 
2 Moniteur universel,No. 172, p. 708. 
3Souvenirs d'une actrice, Vol. 1, pp. 144, 145. 
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On the other hand, the documentary evidence of the archives 
informs us that Saint-George was living in Lille in 1791, and that 
for two years he was a captain in the National Guard. Thus in 
the violinist-Nationai Guard captain, the love for music was allied 
to solid patriotic sentiments. 

These sentiments he was soon to affirm in a manner still more 
striking. ‘Toward the end of 1792 he raised a body of light troops 
under the name of “Saint-George’s Legion,” recruited among 
men of color. This legion was already organized by September 
15, 1792; the mulatto at its head with the rank of “Chief of Bri- 
gade.”' It was also known as “The American Hussars,” and in 
1793 became the 13th regiment of Chasseurs (Riflemen). 

After various peripaties “‘Saint-George’s Legion” arrived at 
Lille on February 23, 1793, which it left to march into Belgium, 
taking a brilliant part in the operations then in progress there. 
But its Colonel was to experience that mania of suspicion which 
was a feature of the times. On May 2d, 1793, the Commissioner 
Dufrenne wrote: “Saint-George is a man who will bear watch- 
ing.”” He was accused of having diverted a large amount of funds 
destined for the use of his regiment to the payment of his personal 
debts; of maintaining 30 horses in his stables; and of ostentating 
an insolent luxury.? 

Despite these accusations he retained command of his corps 
for some time;? then the political agitation began anew, and on 
September 25, 1793, the Executive Committee dismissed him. 
In vain Saint-George objects, in vain he places in evidence the 
proofs of his civic virtues, “those republican sentiments innate 
in him.” In vain he demands a hearing in order to be able to 
submit his justification. He is arrested and imprisoned; first at 
Houdainville, then at Clermont-sur-Oise, where he was kept for 
over a year. His successor Target having written him that his 
greatest desire was to remit to Saint-George the command from 
which he had been so unjustly deposed, the latter again took up 
his pen and addressed a new petition to the Committee of Public 
Safety. He called attention to the fact that he had been one of 
the first to make known the treason of Dumouriez; and he adjoined 
justificatory documents which testified to his perfect civicism. 


1Archives historiques du Ministére de la Guerre. P. Descaves: Historique du 13 
Regt. de Chasseurs. 

2 Archives historiques, do. 

’That his skill as a fencer was still generally acknowledged at this time is proved 
by a reference of de Marbot’s anent Augereau, at that time colonel d’état-major, as “‘a 
great duellist, very brave, and who had made Saint-Georges, the strongest blade in 
France, knuckle under.’”’ Mem. du Général Bon de Marbot, I, p. 19.—Trans. 
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The mayor and municipal officials of Lille state positively that the 
corps commanded by Saint-George numbered only good patriots 
in its ranks; they regret that the Republic should have thought 
it needful to deprive herself of the services of so fine a citizen; 
and the ex-colonel’s comrades pay the liveliest tributes to his 
bravery and his qualities as a commander. 

Saint-George’s removal was assuredly nothing less than an 
arbitrary measure, as unjust as it was unjustified. Hence the 
Committee of Public Safety, obliged to yield to the evidence, 
reinstated him in command of “The American Hussars,” on the 
24th of Floreal, the year III.!. But the unfortunate Saint-George 
was not yet at the end of his troubles. During his absence the 13th 
Chasseurs had been twice reorganized. Commanded in the 
beginning by Target, he was succeeded by a certain Bouquet, 
Target being carried on the roster as a supernumerary. Hence 
the restoration of Saint-George gave the regiment a third colonel! 
The supernumerary colonel Target was eliminated; but the 
rivalry between Bouquet and Saint-George persisted. Each of 
the two chiefs in command gave his own orders, with the result 
that absolute anarchy ensued. The regiment was divided into 
two clans, Bouquetistes and Saint-Georgistes. Finally, politics 
entered in, and in short, Saint-George was dismissed from his 
command a second time, on the 8th of Brumaire of the year IV. 
In spite of all his efforts he did not succeed in inducing the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety to reconsider its decision. In vain, on the 
7th of Floreal, of the year V, did he write to Rewbell, that he had 
“constantly shown his great attachment to the Revolution;” in 
vain he again demanded that justice be done him. This time his 
military career had come to a definite end. 

He then resumed his errant mode of life and, according to 
Louise Fusil, went to Santo Domingo with his faithful Lamothe, 
narrowly escaping being hung there in the course of a revolt. 
Returning to Paris, he lived in a state bordering on indigence 
until an ulcer of the bladder carried him off on the 12th of June, 
1799. 

Thus disappeared one of the most curious and engaging 
figures of the dying eighteenth century. Saint-George was a 
remarkably gifted man, full of generosity and delicacy of feeling. 
Liberal and beneficent, he often deprived himself of the necessities 
of life in order to aid the unfortunate. His contemporaries use 
the expression “‘full and soft” to express his violinistic gifts, and, 
in truth, it really seems to qualify his manner, in which the dual 


1Archives historiques, 24 floreal, au III. 
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trends of his temperament are united, in a mingling of vivacity, 
brilliancy and dreamy melancholy. Since November 28, 1912, a 
street in Basse Terre bears his name. 


If. 


Saint-George left numerous compositions for violin which 
make it possible for us to appreciate the adaptability and the varied 
nature of his talent as a composer, while at the same time they 
testify to his notable gifts as a violinist. He is known to have 
written: Six Quartets for 2 violins, alto and bass, Op. I (1773); 
10 Concertos for a principal violin, violins I and II, alto, bass, 
oboe, flutes, and 2 horns, ad libitum, comprising Op. II, III, IV, 
V, VII and VIII, which appeared from 1775 on; Symphonies 
concertantes for 2 principal violins, (s. d.); further Three Sonatas 
for the clavecin or fortepiano, with accompaniment of an obbligato 
violin (1781); and finally, a posthumous work, preserved in the 
British Museum, consisting of Three Sonatas for violin, Bk. I 
(toward 1801). We will consider here: 1) the quartets; 2) the 
concertos and symphonies concertantes; 3) the sonatas. 

1. The six quartets for string instruments by Saint-George 
known to us are cast with regularity in the mold of the Allegro- 
Rondo which the majority of contemporary eighteenth century 
composers utilized. Though three of the Quartetti concertanti by 
J. Chr. Bach, published by Sieber, end with a minuet, two of them 
have a rondo for the concluding movement. One even sees 
minuets, as in the case of Schwindl, for instance (Op. VII), qualified 
by the indication: Tempo di rondo. 

As to the form composed of two movements, it occurs in 
numerous examples about the year 1770. We need but look at 
the Divertimenti by Boccherini (Op. X, 1773), each of which com- 
prises no more than two movements. And even the quartets of 
J. Chr. Bach conform to the identical formula. Finally—and this 
consideration has especial value with regard to Saint-George, 
since he had worked at composition under the guidance of Gossec, 
—the six quartets of Op. XV, by this last-named musician (1772) 
are written in the said binary form. 

Saint-George’s quartets are written in a clear, flowing, 
etherial style. More supple, more singing than that of Gossec, 
his melodies, notably in the rondos, well characterizes the senti- 
mental and melancholy mulatto. Here, for example, is the 
beginning of the graceful and tender rondo of the second quartet, 
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so delicately enwrapped in the cajoling and swaying sonorities 
of the accompanying instruments: 


Rondeau di Menuetto 


velo 








Saint-George was at his best in his Rondeauz, and his little 
vaudevillian airs had given him a genuine reputation: all are in- 
stinct with movement, with grace, and are remembered with ease. 
Here is one, for instance, which has a familiar sound; it might well 
be a favorite of the faubourgs. 











We should recall that Haydn, too, chose flexible, lively 
themes for his finales. It was one of the musical pleasures of the 
epoch to rediscover symmetric divisions, to repeat incidental 
melodic phrases. ‘““The rounding-out, the return of the phrase 
in music” declares Grétry, ““makes up nearly its whole charm.” 

Saint-George’s Allegros, divided into two parts by repetition 
signs, are built up in classic style upon two themes, with a 
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dominant cadence. In the two sections we have the development 
and re-exposition: syncopated rhythms abound, as well as the suc- 
cessions of mezzo-staccato notes separated by the rests of which 
the compositions of the Mannheim school offer so many examples. 

2. Our composer’s concertos are well enclosed in the usual 
three compartment frame-work, with a medial Adagio or Largo; 
most of them conclude with a Rondeau. In the first movements 
Saint-George confines himself to a considerably varied distribution 
of the tutti and soli. Usually, after a well-developed introductory 
tutti, there is an extension of three soli, given to the principal 
violin, after which the tutti again intervenes to conclude. The 
slow movements, whether in the dominant or the sub-dominant 
key, or in the tonic minor, in most cases have but a single solo. 
The final Rondeauz, on the contrary, present frequent alternations 
of tutti and soli: These pieces clearly announce the Rondeauz of 
Viotti’s concertos. 

In all Saint-George’s works the thematic material shows grace, 
with a touch of Creole languor. The musician likes to repeat his 
themes, the second time in the lower octave. Very often, especially 
in the Rondeauz, they present repetitions of notes which give them 
a decided spruceness and elegance. Saint-George employs the 
major portion of the thematic artifices of the Mannheim school, 
such as the use of the grace-note or mordant on the second above, 
and the Vorhalt (suspension), which he utilizes to secure an effect 
of dolorous insistance or solemnity. 

At times his themes, as we have already mentioned in con- 
nection with his vocal melodies, recall in their inflections and ca- 
dences the motives of Gluck. The beginning of the following 
Andante is of this type: 





A dashing and brilliant violin player, Saint-George was well 
aware of the effects to be drawn from motives in larger intervals, 
which his bow could slash out in bravura fashion. Like most 
musicians of his day, he showed a strong predilection for the 
multiple chromatic modulations which give the melodic movement 
a languorous and velvety touch. Here he is frankly an imitator of 
Gaviniés and Le Duc. 

In the thematic development of his concertos he is very fond 
of introducing repeated inflections toward the minor mode, after 
some brilliant up-bowings in the circle of fifths. 
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The slow movements, written in rather an elaborate style, 
develop plaintive, broken melodies, melodies whose incidental 
phrases, at the same time dramatic and replete with sobs, were 
so decidedly the fashion during the last years of the eighteenth 
century. They are often of the Romance type, and end with a 
pianissimo or morendo. At times, as in the Second Concerto (Op. 
III), Saint-George underlines the dreamy character of an Adagio 
by directing that it be played con sordini. Finally, in the majority 
of his Rondeauz, he introduced a brilliant variation in major, 
which he entrusts to the principal violin. We may add that he 
pays attention to dynamics, as one may easily convince one’s self 
by examining the large number of indications for interpretation 
which give light or shade to his musical discourse. The only 
Symphonie concertante by Saint-George which has come down to 
us (in G major) has, according to the rule, two movements, an 
Allegro and a Rondeau. It is a species of concerto for 2 principal 
violins, with accompaniment of orchestra. 

3. We know of only 6 Sonatas with violin composed by Saint- 
George, of which three are posthumous works. The three first 
are the sonatas for clavecin or piano forte, with violin accompani- 
ment, a genus which was being largely developed in France toward 
1775, and to which Méhul, in particular, has contributed some 
very remarkable examples. 

In these sonatas, the violin, far from narrowing itself down 
to a merely secondary role as an accompanying instrument, 
collaborates in the thematic exposition and in the development. 
The modern sonata for violin and piano, without the slightest 
doubt, springs from compositions of this kind. 

Our composer’s sonatas are divided into two movements: an 
initial Allegro, followed by a Minuet or Rondeau. Only the Second 
Sonata, in A major, adopts the Andantino for its second move- 
ment, flanked by an Allegro in minor, with a Da Capo reversion 
to the Andantino: There we once more discover the symmetrical 
formula of the Minuet or Rondeau. 

The three posthumous sonatas are written for 2 violins, the 
second violin playing an altogether subordinated part. In the 
sonatas for clavecin and violin the two instruments are placed on 
a footing of absolute equality; the violin at times announcing a 
theme which is taken up again by the clavecin an octave higher; 
at other times paralleling in thirds the melody played by the 
clavecinist’s right hand. 

The Allegros are built up on two themes, the second theme in 
the key of the dominant; and according to the development in 
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which the two instruments work together, there is a recapitulation 
of the entire thematic material. The composer writes for the 
clavecin with distinction, elegance and lightness; in the Minuet 
of the First Sonata the delicate broken-chord figures of the key- 
board instrument, enwrapped by the pizzicati of the violin are 
charmingly effective. Many of the Allegro themes flow with 
gracious ease and have an almost Mozartean flavor. 

As a technician of the violin Saint-George may be numbered 
among the most brilliant of French virtucsi. Not only does he 
audaciously strive to reach the utmost limits of finger manipula- 
tion: he attains them; and in addition his bowing is vigorous and 
exact. He often plays chord passages at a rapid tempo; he 
dashingly sweeps up a ladder of shrill treble notes to drop brusquely 
back upon a deep sonorous tone. 
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Or he carries out his broken-chord effects in the highest posi- 
tions, in octaves and even in tenths. The suppleness of his bow- 
ing permits of his playing variegated passages with the most fastid- 
ious perfection, and he handles double-stops like a master. He 
was at once extremely daring and skillful in passages demanding 
brio and brilliancy, and full of sentiment in the slow movements 
and Romances to which he was especially devoted. Together 
with Gaviniés, Le Duc, Bertheaume and Paisible, the Chevalier de 
Saint-George worthily represents the French violin school of the 
second half of the eighteenth century. 


(Translated by Frederick H. Martens) 
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NEGRO MUSIC AT BIRTH ° 
By NATALIE CURTIS BURLIN 


may be counted as among the most awakening of his life, for 

there the spirit of the Negro is often loosed in music that makes 
one wonder at the possibilities of the race. Far down in Alabama 
where the “Black Belt” is broad and the Negroes outnumber 
the whites, I touched upon something that class-rooms and con- 
cert-halls rarely hold,—nothing less than the primitive essence 
of untaught and unteachable creative art. 

It was at the Calhoun Industrial School (whose existence 
was inspired by the example of Hampton Institute) that a great 
meeting of colored people was held one year to listen to discussions 
by Northern white scholars concerning the advancement of their 
race. Over tawny roads that stretched beneath tall pine trees 
came the people of the “Black Belt’? in wagons and astride of 
plodding mules; brown mules, black mules, lemon-colored mules 
—they came with their dusky riders from all directions in an 
endless stream, and I particularly remember the flash of a red 
petticoat across a white mule glinting through the green. Such 
shining good-natured faces,—pure Negroes these with little ad- 
mixture of white blood, representing different types of the many 
tribes brought from all parts of Africa by the slave-trade, through 
which captives from the far interior and from the opposite coasts 
of the Dark Continent were finally landed in America. Some of 
the men were tall, and their aquiline noses and pointed beards 
told of the strain of Arab and other Semitic blood that runs 
through many a native of Africa’s East Coast; others were swart 
and thickset, with flat noses and heavy lips. Many were so 
ebony black that the shadows in their smooth skins seemed a soft 
gray-purple, like deep ripe grapes. No European peasantry 
could have offered to the painter more striking material than these 
dark-skinned sinewy people in their blue jeans and bright calicoes 
amid the deep tones of the pines. 

They hitched their animals in the wocds and gathered in a 
cleared space under the trees. These colored folk had come 
many miles over mountain and valley from their crude log-cabins, 
and they assembled long before the hour. To them this gathering 
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ie the South, a white musician stumbles upon experiences that 
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had almost the significance of a religious service, a ““Camp-meet’n” 
of the olden time. Seated in rows, reverent and silent, they 
waited for something to happen. And as they sat, patient in the 
early warmth of the April sun, suddenly a rhythmic tremor seemed 
to sway over the group as a sweep of wind stirs grasses; there 
arose a vibration, an almost inaudible hum—was it from the pine 
trees or from this mass of humanity?—and then the sound seemed 
to mold itself into form, rhythmic and melodic, taking shape in 
the air, and out from this floating embryo of music came the re- 
frain of a song quavered by one voice, instantly caught up by 
another—till soon the entire gathering was rocking in time to 
one of the old plantation melodies! Men, women and children 
sang, and the whole group swung to and fro and from side to side 
with the rhythm of the song, while many of the older people 
snapped their fingers in emphasis like the sharp click of an African 
gourd rattle. 

It was spirited singing and it was devout; but the inspira- 
tional quality of the group-feeling made this music seem a lambent, 
living thing, a bit of “divine fire’ that descended upon these 
black people like the gift of tongues. It was as though the song 
had first hovered in the trees above their swaying forms, in- 
tangible, till one of them had reached up and seized it, and then 
it had spread like flame. And as ususal with Negroes, this was 
extemporaneous part-singing,—women making up alto, men im- 
provising tenor or bass, the music as a whole possessed so com- 
pletely by them all (or so utterly possessing them!) that they 
were free to abandon themselves to the inspiration of their own 
creative instinct. 

Often in the South I heard this same strange breathless effect 
of a song being born among a group simultaneously, descending, 
as it were, from the air. On a suffocatingly hot July Sunday in 
Virginia, in a little ramshackle meeting-house that we had ap- 
proached over a blinding road nearly a foot deep in dust, a number 
of rural Negroes had gathered from an outlying farm, dressed all 
in their dust-stained Sunday best for the never-to-be-omitted 
Sabbath service. Their intense and genuine piety with its al- 
most barbaric wealth of emotion could not but touch a visitor 
from the cold North. The poverty of the little church was in 
itself a mute appeal for sympathy. A gaudy and somewhat 
ragged red table cloth covered the crude pulpit on which rested 
a huge and very battered Bible,—it had probably sustained many 
vigorous thumps during the high-flown exhortations of the gilt- 
spectacled preacher. A crazy lamp, tilted side-ways, hung from 
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the middle of the ceiling. Through the broken window-shutters 
(powerless to keep out the diamond glare of the morning sun) 
came slits of light that slanted in syncopated angles over the 
swarthy people, motes dancing in the beams. No breeze; the 
sticky heat was motionless; from afar came a faint sound of 
chickens clucking in the dust. Service had already begun before 
we came and the congregation, silent and devout, sat in rows on 
rough backless benches. The preacher now exhorted his flock to 
prayer and the people with one movement surged forward from 
the benches and down onto their knees, every black head deep- 
bowed in an abandonment of devotion. Then the preacher 
began in a quavering voice a long supplication. Here and there 
came an uncontrolable cough from some kneeling penitent or the 
sudden squall of a restless child; and now and again an ejacula- 
tion, warm with entreaty, ““O Lord!” or a muttered “‘Amen, 
Amen’”’—all against the background of the praying, endless pray- 
ing. 


Minutes passed, long minutes of strange intensity. The © 


mutterings, the ejaculations, grew louder, more dramatic, till 
suddenly I felt the creative thrill dart through the people like 
an electric vibration, that same half-audible hum arose,—emotion 
was gathering atmospherically as clouds gather—and then, up 
from the depths of some “‘sinner’s’’ remorse and imploring came 
a pitiful little plea, a real Negro “moan”, sobbed in musical ca- 
dence. From somewhere in that bowed gathering another voice 
improvised a response: the plea sounded again, louder this time 
and more impassioned; then other voices joined in the answer, 
shaping it into a musical phrase; and so, before our ears, as one 
might say, from this molten metal of music a new song was smithied 
out, composed then and there by no one in particular and by 
everyone in general. 

With the Negro, it would seem that the further back one 
traces the current of musical inspiration that runs through the 
race, (that is, the more primitive the people and thus the more 
instinctive the gift,) the nearer does one come to the divine source 
of song,—intuition, which is in turn the well-spring of all genius. 
So often does education deaden and even utterly destroy intuitive 
art in individuals as in races, that one might affirm that the genius 
is he who can survive the attrition of scholastic training! Cer- 
tainly no sophisticated part-singing sounds in my memory with 
the poignant charm of the unconscious music which I heard one 
day in a big tobacco factory in the South where a group of utterly 
illiterate and ignorant black laborers were sorting tobacco leaves 
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in a dusty, barren room. Rough sons and daughters of toil, 
ragged and unkempt, no one could accuse them of ever having 
come under the smooth influence of “refined white environment.” 
Crude and primitive they were in looks as in speech. Yet I never 
heard collective voices that were sweeter or that appealed more 
immeasurably to the imagination with their penetrating, reed- 
like beauty of quality. The fields, the hot sun, the open sky sang 
through them. And the harmonies with which these workers 
adorned their half barbaric melodies seemed prismatic in their 
brilliant unmodulated grouping of diatonic chords, their sudden 
interlocking of unrelated majors and minors, and their uncon- 
scious defiance of all man-made laws of “voice progressions.” 
Such rich, colorful music, (and in my memory I cannot separate 
the sound of it from the picture of the tobacco leaves in the brown 
hands), it seemed as though these singers painted with their 
voices that barren room. And I thought “‘yes,—that is the Negro. 
So he has done always. With song he has colored his shadowed 
life, evoking hope, joy, beauty even, from within himself.” 

Yet in the voices of these toilers lingered an indescribable 
pathos, a something both child-like and touching. For with all 
his brawn, his good-humor, and his wide, ready smile, the Negro, 
when he sings, tells something of that shadow that only song can 
lighten. Probably no blacks in the country were more backward 
than these factory-hands, laboring so monotonously in the lazy 
haze of Southern heat,—a heat that puts one’s brain to sleep. That 
they could sing extemporaneously in harmonies that not only 
approached real art but that touched one’s very soul, seemed a 
proof that though this is still a child-race, the long path of human 
evolution and advance stretches before it in endless promise. Is 
it not in the Song of the Negro that we glimpse the spirit of the 
race reaching forward toward development and enventual un- 
folding? And when we see that song illumining with an inner 
light multitudes otherwise darkly inarticulate and groping, we 
think of Emerson and ponder: 


“The Negro ‘Over-Soul’—is it Music?” 
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THE MINUET IN HANDEL’S MESSIAH 
By ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD 


no legitimate successor. The giant Saxon founded no 

school. And this because, in the particular musical forms 
to which he contributed, his style was so personal, his conception 
so original, and his development so thorough that, as Sir Hubert 
Parry remarks, “very little more could be done in the same direc- 
tion without failing in freshness and character.” It is therefore 
the more remarkable that in the matter of the overture Handel 
should have shown himself strangely “subservient to precedent,” 
contenting himself, in regard to this form, with a more or less 
rigid adherence to the plan originated by Lulli (1633-1687), the 
Italian founder of French opera. Lulli’s model overture has been 
admirably described by the late Mr. W. S. Rockstro, of Torquay, 
England—at one time a fellow-townsman of the writer of this 
paper—as “a dignified Largo, followed by an Allegro in the fugato 
style, with a well-marked subject and many clever points of 
imitation.”” “Sometimes,” continues Mr. Rockstro, “Lulli added 
a third movement, in the form of a minuet or other stately dance 
tune, which never failed to delight the hearer; and so successful 
was the general effect of the whole, that no long time elapsed be- 
fore it was imitated by every composer in Europe.” To the in- 
fluence of this model that great Englishman, Henry Purcell (1658-— 
1695), was somewhat susceptible; while in the case of Handel 
the indebtedness to Lulli’s outline was none the less apparent 
because accompanied with “the utmost development and musical 
interest attainable.”” Handel here, as elsewhere, proved himself 
to be a musical alchemist. Whatever he touched or appropriated 
of the baser musical metals he at once converted into the purest 
tonal gold. 

This alchemy, however, could not atone for lack of originality 
in plan or design. Nor could it fully justify the seeming in- 
congruity caused by the employment “to his Italian operas and 
to his English oratorios” of overtures so “similar in form, style, 
and development” that, as the late eminent English musical 
critic, Mr. Henry J. Lincoln, remarked, “‘any one might be used 
with almost equal appropriateness for either purpose.” At the 
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same time it must not be forgotten that in Handel’s time the line 
of demarcation between music for the church, the concert room, or 
the stage, was not drawn with the precision proper to later periods. 
We should also do well to remember that as the late Professor 
Prout once put it, “the relation of the overture to the topic and 
spirit of the work as a whole was (at that time) so slight that over- 
tures were often transferred from work to work, and even from 
operas to oratorios.”” Another reason for adherence to a general 
plan for overture composition is furnished by Sir Hubert Parry, 
who says, “the conventional opera writers had no very great in- 
ducement to make their overtures either finished works of art, or 
subtly expressive, or in any way interesting, for they felt that little 
attention was paid to them. They appear to have produced them 
in a perfunctory manner, to make a sort of introductory clatter 
while the fashionable operatic audiences were settling into their 
places.” And while Handel could scarcely be accurately or justly 
described as a “conventional” opera writer, it is morally certain 
that much of the conventionality of form which we find in so 
many of his overtures was due to one or more of the causes just 
mentioned. Another and, perhaps, a more adequate explanation 
of this concession to customary plan or design may be found in the 
fact of the tremendous haste with which Handel committed his 
ideas to paper, and the limited time he allowed himself for their 
expression. As Sir John Hawkins writes, “his overtures, ex- 
cellent as they are, were composed as fast as he could write; and 
the most elaborate of them seldom cost him more than a morning’s 
labour.” 

Although, to quote his own words, Gluck was one of the first 
to conceive the idea “that the Sinfonia ought to indicate the sub- 
ject and prepare the spectators for the character of the piece they 
are about to see,”’ there were times and occasions when, and upon 
which, Handel rose to a sense of what Henry Fielding once called 
“the rule of right and the eternal fitness of things.” In his 
magnificent overture to Samson, with its massive introduction 
and exhilarating fugue, the conclusion with a minuet—one of 
the most popular minuets Handel ever wrote—fitly introduces 
the opening numbers depicting the Philistinian festivities. On 
the other hand, Judas, commencing with the choral plaint of the 
Jewish people mourning for their lost leader, has no minuet after 
the fugal portion of its overture. Then we have the case of 
Israel in Egypt, which commences with a recitative followed by 
a chorus, and has no overture or instrumental prelude whatever. 
This, however, was due to the fact—not generally known—that 
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Handel’s original intention was to precede the present first part 
of his oratorio by a Hebrew lament for the death of Joseph, using 
for this purpose his Funeral Anthem, written in 1737, on the death 
of Queen Caroline, in the year preceding the composition of [Israel 
—an anthem which was actually prefaced by a short instrumental 
introduction. In the Occasional Oratorio, written in 1746, pre- 
sumably in commemoration of the defeat of the Pretender in 1745, 
the overture appropriately concludes with an Adagio in B minor 
(probably intended as a tribute to the fallen) and a March in D. 
Saul, written in the same year as Israel, contains Handel’s longest 
overture—really a Suite in four movements—a work modelled 
more after the order of the Italian Alessandro Scarlatti than after 
that of the French school of Lulli. The third movement, as 
Professor Prout remarks, is ‘‘a regular organ concerto with the 
organ part written out on two staves.” 

Hence the statement of Victor Schoelcher to the effect that 
Handel’s overtures “‘all uniformly terminate with a coda in minuet, 
according to the custom of his time,” is somewhat inaccurate. 
Nor is the assertion confirmed upon reference to the opera over- 
tures. Several of these have no minuet whatever, e. g., Htius; 
while the overture to Semele closes with a gavotte; and the over- 
ture to Alcina has a Pomposo, an Allegretto (fugato), a Musette, 
and then a Minuet, all in B flat, thus affording an example of an 
overture containing two dance movements. 

The omission of the Minuet in the Overture to Handel’s 
Messiah—probably Handel’s greatest oratorio, in spite of the 
composer’s well-known preference for Samson—is a procedure 
which has aroused considerable controversy, especially as there 
is in existence a Minuet in E which is not only attributed to Handel 
but is claimed to have been intended for the final movement of 
the Messiah overture. Thus the late Cambridge professor, Sir 
G. A. Macfarren, suggests that the overture may represent “the 
condition of men’s minds and hearts before the Messianic promise.” 
The learned professor further opines that this overture “perhaps 
owes its character to the solemnity of the subject it introduces, 
but perhaps also to the purpose of depicting the sins and sorrows 
of mankind in the grandly pathetic Adagio, and in the energetic 
and most grave Fugue.” Other Handelian overtures, says Mac- 
farren, “comprise a movement in the fugal style, so far as this is 
fulfilled by the successive entries of the parts with subject and 
answer; but none save this contains a fully developed composition 
of this class, and its present application may be referred to the 
severity with which Handel approached his sacred theme.” 
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After this our author goes on to say: 


A graceful minuet exists, which is believed to have been the final 
movement of this overture, in agreement with the French model whereon 
the most of Handel’s overtures are planned, which ends with some kind 
of dance, after a slow Introduction and a movement more or less fugal; 
but the leaves on which the Minuet may have been written, as also a 
portion of the preceding movement and the beginning of the next piece, 
have been torn out of the autograph. That conventional form had to 
give way to necessary decorum may fully account for the withdrawal 
of a piece, named and styled after a dance, from the musical epic which 
was to embody the purpose and the working of Christianity. 


Leaving Macfarren’s statements concerning the Messiah 
minuet for later discussion, we note that his supposition in regard 
to Handel’s intention in writing so serious a piece of music, and 
his opinion as to any hidden meaning the music may contain were 
not shared by Charles Jennens, the compiler of the text, for Jennens 
objected to the Messiah overture as containing “some passages 
far unworthy of Handel, but much more unworthy of Messiah,” 
and he complains that Handel retained the movement “ob- 
stinately.” This we can readily believe, knowing what we do 
of the general senility of amateur musical criticism in every age, 
and the grim determination which characterized Handel’s life and 
work. Mr. Rockstro takes another view—perhaps a more 
rational one—to the effect that Handel’s intention was not “to 
produce an effect” nor “‘to write anything either worthy or un- 
worthy of himself, but simply by the calm dignity of his Instru- 
mental Prelude, to bring the mind of his hearers into exactly the 
right condition for listening to the solemn story there was to 
follow.” 

Turning from opinion to fact, or from supposition to definite 
statement, we observe that Macfarren maintains the existence of 
a “graceful minuet which is believed to have been the final move- 
ment of this Overture.” Lecturing in London, on November 8, 
1902, Professor Prout declared the whole story of the Messiah 
minuet to be a myth. But that Macfarren had good evidence 
for his affirmation was shewn by Dr. Cummings, at that time one 
of the greatest musical antiquarians in Europe, who declared that 
he had a copy of the minuet in his possession. This minuet, we 
believe, was included in the catalogue of the sale of Dr. Cummings’ 
library. In the same breath, however, Cummings denied that 
the minuet had any connection with the Messiah overture. He 
went on to say that the autograph score of The Messiah, used at 
the first Dublin performance on April 13, 1742, had four pages 
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missing. This was evidently the autograph and the deleted pages 
to which Macfarren referred in the passage previoulsy quoted. 
Continuing, Cummings demonstrated that there would be just 
room enough on the missing pages to conclude the overture, but 





no space for a minuet. There is no trace of a minuet in the auto- 
graph score included in the 87 volumes of Handel’s original MSS., 
which were presented to George III by John Christopher Smith, 
Handel’s amanuensis, to whom they had been bequeathed by the 
| composer, and which were preserved in the Musical Library of 





Buckingham Palace, London, and had been recently removed 
to “another place” in order to be secure against air-raids. 
But Macfarren’s pronouncement, partially confirmed by 
Cummings, that “‘a graceful Minuet”—believed to have been in- 
tended for the final movement of the overture—really existed, is 
absolutely correct. The demonstration of its existence involves, 
li. however, the narration of a few biographical details, the setting 
| forth of which we trust our readers will excuse. Thomas Evance 
Jones (1805-1872), successively chorister, lay clerk, master of the 
choristers and, from 1831 to his death, organist of Canterbury 
Cathedral, was a pupil of his predecessor at Canterbury, High- 
more Skeats, senior (1760-1831). In his student days Skeats had 
been a chorister in Exeter Cathedral under Richard Langdon 
(1729-1803), successively organist of the cathedrals of Exeter, Ely, 
1) Bristol, and Armagh. Langdon was intimate with Christopher 
Smith, Handel’s amanuensis, from whom, according to a statement 
made by Evance Jones, Langdon received a copy of a Minuet in 
E with the understanding that it was intended as a final move- 
ment for the Messiah overture. Langdon copied this minuet into 
a volume, probably adding certain embellishments of his own 
in accordance with the fashion of his time. At any rate, in 1781, 
Skeats, at that time an “articled pupil’ to Langdon, made a 
further copy of the minuet for himself. This further copy we 
will politely presume was unquestionably “fair,” but whether it 
was faithful we cannot say. It may have been a still wider de- 
parture from the simplicity of Smith’s original, or it may have 
been more or less a reversion to the original MS. At any rate 
Skeats gave his copy to Jones, Jones left it to his successor, Dr. 
Longhurst (1819-1904) who, prior to his death, presented it to 
that estimable and venerable musician, Mr. J. A. Matthews, of 
| Cheltenham, England, the doyen of West country English mu- 
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sicians. At one time Mr. Matthews contributed to a little monthly 
magazine called the Minim; and in the issue of that work for 
August, 1895, the minuet appeared, with a foot-note stating 
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that it was “the arrangement by the late Mr. T. E. Jones, of 
Canterbury Cathedral.” It is to that number of the magazine, 
and to Mr. Matthew’s courtesy, that we are indebted for the 
copy of the Minuet which accompanies this article, although the 
minuet was first published in the Musical Standard, June 17, 1871. 
The original of this copy must evidently have been quoted by 
Mr. Lincoln in his article on the Overture in the earlier edition 
of Grove’s Dictionary; as the opening measures, although all 
that are quoted, agree with the version so kindly supplied us 
by Mr. Matthews, and are stated to be given “‘on the authority 
of the late Mr. Jones, organist of Canterbury Cathedral.” Mr. 
Rockstro states that a copy of the Minuet, said to be an auto- 
graph, was at one time in the dossession of the Rev. W. Gostling, 
a minor canon of Canterbury, a son of the Rev. J. Gostling, some- 
time subdean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and a bass singer of celebrity. 
Probably this was the copy Dr. Cummings stated he had seen. 
We are sorry to have been unable to trace it. 

Apart from any question of the employment of the Minuet 
just quoted in connection with any performance of The Messiah 
or of the Overture thereto, the genuineness of the composition as 
such has been seriously questioned. Mr. Barclay Squire, of the 
British Museum, London, to whom, in common with Prof. Mac- 
dougall, of Wellesley College, Mass., the writer is greatly indebted 
for information and research, assures us that there is no separate 
copy of this minuet in the British Museum, that it is not to be 
found in any known collection of “Handelian odds and ends,”’ nor 
in any of Walsh’s collections of Minuets issued from 1745 to 1756, 
some of these collections having no mention whatever of Hande! as 
a contributor. Mr. Squire therefore concludes that “‘there can 
never have been a concluding Minuet to the Messiah Overture,” 
and he further pronounces our Minuet in E to be “spurious.” 
Just here we can only acknowledge our indebtedness to Mr. 
Squire for his findings and his courteous replies to the correspond- 
ence of a comparative stranger. Why we modestly venture to 
differ from his conclusions—based as they must be upon know- 
ledge and facilities for research at once our envy and despair— 
we must declare at a later stage of our argument. 

Referring to our printed copy of the Minuet most critics, 
we imagine, will agree that the passage denoted by the two 
asterisks shows obvious traces of “exterior influence.”” The em- 
bellishments are not Handelian, and pretty much the same may 
be said of the doublings and disposition of the parts. The latter 
has a strong likeness to the manner of the old English organists 
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of a century or so ago. Both features are undoubtedly “from 
Handel;” but, as our friend, Prof. Macdougall, once remarked, 
“some distance off’—how far off few would venture to say. 
Indeed our friend goes so far as to say that he “‘does not hear 
Handel in the Minuet in E,” and that “there is some padding in 
it” which “ought to be taken out in order to have the minuet 
make any appeal.” With much of this we cordially agree, but 
the operation of “taking out”? would be almost as dangerous to 
the musician as an attempt to tie a bell on the cat’s tail would be 
to the poor mouse! Frankly, we do not feel drawn to the per- 
formance of this operation. It is a task for the execution of 
which our fingers are far too clumsy. 

With Professor Macdougall the Musical Standard of July 15, 
1871, is somewhat at variance. The editor there contends that 
every measure of the Minuet “reminds of Handel,” that its key 
relationships are in accordance with Handelian idiom, that it 
bears a striking resemblance to other minuets by the same master, 
and that Skeats must in all probability have heard the minuet 
played by persons who knew Handel and his works intimately. 
The Monthly Musical Record of August, 1871, asserts that “‘as the 
internal evidence of the piece is in its favour there is every reason 
to believe that it is really what it professes to be.” Perhaps, and 
very probably, in our opinion, the embellishments and many of the 
part-dispositions and doublings were the arrangements, additions, 
or “improvements” of Evance Jones or the successive copyists, 
Langdon and Skeats. Like a repeated story, a musical MS. loses 
nothing in transmission. Besides, in the days of the Cathedral 
organists through whose hands the Minuet passed it was the 
fashion to both introduce and to cultivate ornamentation, now 
regarded as irrelevant if not irreverent. From this process the 
passage asterisked has undoubtedly suffered. It is extremely 
unlikely that a man of Smith’s probity and proficiency would 
tamper with the manuscript of a revered master and departed 
benefactor and friend. 

As a practical exemplification and a personal illustration 
of the extent to which the old English organists carried their 
fondness for extraneous ornamentation, the writer of this paper re- 
members as a boy playing before one of the more highly respected 
members of this school in a town in the West of England. In 
accordance with a custom of that school and time the senior 
musician called upon his very youthful friend for a rendering 
upon the piano of the concluding choruses from The Messiah, 
a work which most of the old-school men knew almost “inside 
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out.” At this distance of time we cannot remember what sort 
of a rendition we gave to Handel’s immortal strains; but, prob- 
ably allowing our good intentions to atone for our obvious im- 
maturity, the venerable organist became visibly excited over the 
final measures of “Worthy is the Lamb,” and upon our proceed- 
ing to enunciate the subject of the “Amen” chorus, he joined us 
in the treble register, something after this manner: 

















Comment is unnecessary unless it be to remark that if this could 
be perpetrated and considered to be in good taste by an otherwise 
sound church musician of the old school, and in a fugue subject 
announced in a single part, what might be proportionately ex- 
pected in the case of musicians of even lesser experience dealing 
with a harmonised movement of vastly more secular character? 

Historical proof of the prevalence of this practice of melodic 
ornamentation may be found in the so-called Cornet Voluntaries 
of many of the later 18th century English organ players and com- 
posers. These voluntaries consisted of “runs and twirls for the 
right hand played in single notes” on the Cornet stop, usually 
a Mixture stop of from three to five ranks of pipes. This florid 
work was accompanied by a soft bass or harmony assigned to the 
left hand and executed on another manual or, in some cases, upon 
the same manual, the Cornet stop for this purpose being “‘made 
to draw in halves at middle C,” so that, as Dr. E. J. Hopkins 
remarks, “‘a solo could be played prominently with the right hand 
and a soft accompaniment with the left.”” Numerous examples 
of these Cornet Voluntaries are to be found in the works of Dr. 
Charles Burney (1726-1814), the great musical historian; Dr. 
Dupius (1733-1796), an organist of the Chapel Royal; and Wil- 
liam Russell (1777-1813), the once celebrated organist of the 
Foundling Hospital. These men, it should be noted, were the 
contemporaries of Langdon and Skeats. 

The evidence, therefore, seems to show that Handel did write 
a Minuet in E, and that the one produced by Evance Jones was 
substantially the minuet in question. In addition to the in- 
ference of Professor Macfarren we have the direct statements of 
Rockstro, Cummings, and Lincoln; while the cathedral organists 
we have mentioned were all English gentlemen of recognized 
position and reputation, men who, in spite of their fondness for 
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extraneous ornamentation, would not knowingly lend themselves 
to a forgery, especially to one from the support or promulgation 
of which they could derive no profit whatever, not even the doubt- 
ful benefit of notoriety. 

Nor does the omission of the minuet from the autograph 
scores of The Messiah challenge its existence, deny it a place in the 
overture, or performance in the oratorio, in spite of Dr. Chrysan- 
der’s assertions that “the condition of the original sources” and 
“the extent of the gaps” “completely precluded” the assumption 
“that a minuet should have followed the Fugue of the opening 
Sinfonia,” and that “the later assumption that this Sinfonia was 
originally closed with a Minuet is utterly groundless; and also 
in spite of the fact that Dr. Chrysander after examination of all 
the extant autographs of The Messiah, found in these “nothing 
to remotely suggest a minuet or that Handel wrote a minuet.” 
For in this case, in our humble opinion, the learned and illustrious 
editor, like a certain character in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
has his back to the light the existence of which he is denying. And 
this, we venture to assert, because Handel often wrote supple- 
mentary parts and even movements on extra sheets (e. g., the 
trombone parts to Saul), which parts or movements were not 
always bound up with, or included in, the full score or the con- 
ductor’s copy. Further, Handel often extemporized movements 
at the actual performance, writing down the former at some sub- 
sequent period. And, although the organ was not used at the 
primary performance of the oratorio The Messiah, Handel un- 
doubtedly “conducted” from the harpsichord, an instrument 
upon which he would be more likely to extemporize a dance 
movement than upon the organ. Thus in the case of the over- 
ture to Esther, which contains no minuet, one of the minuets 
from one of Handel’s organ concertos “was for a long time called 
the minuet of Esther, because of a tradition that Handel always 
gave it with the oratorio” (Schoelchler). 

Macfarren’s supposition that Handel felt the impropriety 
of introducing a dance form into a “musical epic which was to 
embody the purpose and the working of Christianity” is the 
strongest argument which can be advanced against the inclusion 
of the minuet in The Messiah performance; but the only argu- 
ments which can be tendered with the object of throwing discredit 
upon the authenticity of the minuet itself are that Handel did 
write overtures without minuets (e. g., Judas), and that he did 
not usually write separate minuets, the latter being generally 
associated with some instrumental or preludial composition. 
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The first of these arguments loses all its force in view of the facts 
first stated in regard to Handel’s extemporaneous performances; 
while the second is undermined by the statement made by Evance 
Jones to the effect that “Handel intended the minuet to conclude 
the overture when the oratorio was not to follow’’ or, as Mr. Lincoln 
expresses it, “when performed without the oratorio.” Handel often 
used his overtures and other oratorio material, either thematically 
or bodily, to eke out his extemporaneous organ performances 
between the acts of his oratorios. It is, therefore, extremely im- 
probable that he would neglect to use for this purpose, and in 
this manner, the overture to The Messiah, of which, as we have 
already seen, he thought so highly and adhered to so “obstinately.” 

And if used, what more natural and—in the light of the cus- 
toms of his day—what more fitting than that he should conclude 
with a minuet which would not only give his hearers an assur- 
ance of formal accuracy but would constitute a sure bid for popu- 
larity? And having performed this overture and minuet with 
great appreciation, what more natural than that he should order 
his amanuensis to make a fair copy from his rough sketch or from 
his dictation, or that such a copy might be made by the amanuen- 
sis on his own responsibility? But this is one of the matters con- 
cerning which, with Tennyson, we could wish that knowledge 
would “grow from more to more.” 

“Without controversy,” however, we may feel fairly confident 
(1) that the Minuet in E is a more or less genuine Handelian 
production; (2) that it was never used and, possibly, never in- 
tended to be used at a Messiah performance; (3) that it was de- 
signed for, and was probably employed at, separate performances 
of the overture either by the composer himself or during his life- 
time. Beyond these facts, as Pliny says in his Natural History, 
“Solum ut inter ista certum sit nihil esse certi.” The only 
certainty in these matters is that there is nothing certain. 
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THE HAUNTING MELODY 
By HANS SCHNEIDER 


HE other night, when letting up on some literary work for 
awhile, my eyes fell upon the picture of my dear mother 
in front of me. For quite awhile I contemplated her kind 

features and then, much refreshed, went back to my work. Two 
hours later, when I went to bed, an old lullaby she used to sing 
to us children was softly crooning in my mind and sang me to 
sleep again, spanning in an instant 50 years of time and 3,000 miles 
of distance, and awakening a flood of memories of youth and 
home. 

Dr. Pierre Janet makes the remark in one of his interesting 
works, that “‘the mind is nobody’s fool,” and I would like to add 
to this that the mind fools its owner more than anything or every- 
thing else. It is a common, every-day experience that when our 
mind is not particularly occupied, all at once some melody or 
“tune” starts “running through our head,”’ as the common ex- 
pression is, though this is rather incorrect, as it is not running, or 
even moving, but stationary, in violation of the strictly temporary 
character of musical demonstrations. 

As a rule, we build up our musical experiences from tone 
periods, one tone after another, but here we have seemingly a 
whole melody present itself in its total at once—picture-like—and 
it will stay so as an experience in its total as long as whatever 
reincarnated it wishes it to do so. But who is that mysterious 
dictator, who disturbs that dolce far niente of our resting brain with 
uninvited musical guests; who decides what shall occupy our 
mind or that some melody should occupy it at all, when it wishes 
to be at rest or left to its well earned musicless solitude? 

This master is the function of our memory, which has be- 
come active upon being stimulated by something from without. 
As long as this stimulus plays upon memory’s willing harpstrings, 
this melody will haunt us. When this stimulus is replaced by a 
new or stronger one, this haunting melody will disappear again 
as suddenly and mysteriously-into the crowded abyss of our sub- 
consciousness as it has appeared. 

It is a pity that the average man pays so little attention to 
the working of his brain, or knows so little about it, for he misses 
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a great deal of fun. There is nothing more interesting than to 
record the tricks our mind plays us when not occupied with a 
certain task. Tricks now frivolous, now serious, yet all explain- 
able through the media of attention and memory as they are 
switched on and off, working or resting, to let ideas have free play, 
instead of having them well behaved, as becomes the orderly 
mind of a law abiding citizen. 

Of all the untold stimuli that attack our senses every second, 
attention singles out certain ones for consideration. The others 
are supposed to pass by unnoticed, yet many slip by the guardian 
of our mind to disappear swiftly and mysteriously into our sub- 
consciousness. At opportune moments these rise again to the 
surface and present themselves, whether we particularly wish 
them to do so or not. 

Nothing happens by pure chance in the well-organized realm 
of nature; nothing is left to chance in the wonderful machinery 
of our brain and nervous system, whose working we can only 
observe through the demonstrations of that mysterious phe- 
nomenon—our mind. Whenever, then, a certain tune appears 
suddenly in our mind, it never does so accidentally or unbidden; 
it appears because it has been called and revived by something. 
That it is just that particular melody and not any other of the 
thousand and one that our mind harbors, is due to the fact that 
something has come equally suddenly into the foreground of 
our mind that was once closely connected with it, no matter how 
long ago. So was mother’s lullaby of 50 years ago brought back 
to me by looking at her picture, but it came not back at once; it 
waited until bedtime, with which it was connected years ago. 

Our memory is a powerful and eaxct working function, 
absolutely sovereign, uncontrollable and irrepressible. It sees 
to it that of whatever we think, we feel, we do, something remains 
as a residue, something is conserved, to be recalled again upon the 
slightest provocation. And this recall is not alone in toto but 
also in parte; the whole experience as well as the smallest detail 
may be brought back again and play a new part in our life. 

For instance, a certain composition may arouse a certain 
feeling or emotion in us. At that particular moment we may not 
even be aware of that state of feeling, but let something else 
happen in afterdays stirring up the same emotion, this emotion 
will then form the connecting link between the new experience and 
the melody heard and affected by it years ago. 

As an illustration, I shall narrate a few striking experiences 
of mine, where an emotion, a certain state of feeling stirred up by 
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an event out of all connection with either, led back to a certain 
song or melodic phrase. 

Some years ago I studied Schubert’s “Miiller-Lieder” with 
a singer, Dr. D. A phrase in one of these songs has always im- 
pressed me as the quintescence of sadness and soul misery. It 
also seemed to me the keynote to the whole cyclus, a phrase in 
which the whole tragedy of the poor miller-boy seemed to be 
concentrated and crystalized. 





While studying these songs, this feeling was perhaps not so 
very clear and intense; perhaps I was not as conscious of it as I 
am to-day, after it has been, so to speak, reinforced by other events. 
One day, passing the bulletin board of a newspaper, I read that 
the steamer Elbe had been in collision in the English Channel 
and had gone down with all on board. All at once an inner voice 
sang those plaintive thirds of Schubert’s song to me. I could 
not get rid of them for a long while, and they haunted me per- 
sistently as long as the emotional state brought about by this 
catastrophe lasted. 

And why? Was it accidental? No! These thirds were 
the most befitting musical expression of what moved me, and 
ever since the tragedy at sea and this melody have been insep- 
arable. 

In the next summer, while going abroad, the first officer of 
the Patria told me one evening that we were about where the 
Elbe sank. Immediately the melody appeared again in all its 
beauty and intense sadness, and while I write this, their plaintive 
mood draws my mind out to the bleak North Sea. 

The teaching profession has many chances to observe this 
fascinating phenomenon, although perhaps not many teachers 
notice that sometimes, after having spoken of a certain student, 
a certain piano composition will appear clearly and sharply in 
their mind. It always will be a composition of which that partic- 
ular pupil has made a particular failure or success, or that has given 
the teacher more pain or joy than any other. The reverse is true 
also,—that the sound of a composition will bring back certain 
pupils to one’s mind, generally those who first took up its study. 
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In such a way music may bring back to our mind events of 
long ago. While using Liszt’s Troubadour Phantasy, scenes 
from home of many years ago came into my mind again, and 
would not leave me throughout the whole lesson. Yes, even in 
my dreams that night I was home again. 

This is explained very easily. My mother was very fond of 
Verdi’s Troubadour and my sister, who sang very well, often 
sang parts of it for her, I playing the accompaniments. 

But not alone in waking states, even into our dreams melodies 
will haunt us, as a recent experience dealing with this will prove. 
I am very fond of horses, and ride horseback regularly. Con- 
sequently my mind is filled with considerable horse-lore and all 
that belongs to it. The other night I had a wonderful time rid- 
ing in my dream, until something woke me up. When I was quite 
awake I noticed the beginning of the sixth Liszt Rhapsody running 
through my mind which a pupil had played in the afternoon. I 
immediately began to hunt for the reason of its presence, for 
connection of horseback and rhapsody, and soon found it. 

As I could not get the proper expression for the beginning 
measures, I suggested to her to imagine a troop of horsemen, 
singing as they rode along, just as the Cossacks used to do, when 
they entered the arena in Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show, and here 
was the connection: 


Riding—Cossacks singing—pupil—-Rhapsody. 


Perhaps some of my readers will smile, but to those acquainted 
with the Freudian theories this will appear quite clear. 

Again, when I read of the Russian revolution, the last move- 
ment of Tschaikowsky’s pathetic symphony occupied my mind 
for quite a while, but this is almost too plain an instance to be 
mentioned here. 

Of course, such recalls do not always happen, and no doubt 
certain conditions are especially advantageous for it. For in- 
stance, an undisturbed or “empty” mind, as is necessary for 
suggestive experiments, will greatly help a melody to exert its 
full power, as the whole process is but a certain phase of the phe- 
nomenon of suggestion and even hypnotism. 

Our mind is full of Leitmotifs, that closely connect the dif- 
ferent acts, scenes and periods of our life’s drama; and the 
whole scheme of Wagner’s Leitmotif-Theory rests upon this 
psychologic foundation, dramatically, musically and emotionally, 
although Wagner most likely never looked upon it from that 
point of view. Genius creates spontaneously, and leaves it to 
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the theorist to explain the well-ordered laws of creation after- 
wards. 

Frequently it is quite difficult to find the stimulus for the 
appearing melody, or the connecting link, in spite of long and 
careful trailing. We are then confronted with an indirect or 
secondary stimulation, which has still another link mysteriously 
hidden. Yet the process is there, and the stimulus must be some- 
where, for nature never skips. 

We deal with a different kind of musical mind echo, when 
motives or whole compositions, with which we are at present more 
or less intensely occupied, insist upon staying in our mind. In this 
case we do not deal with a matter of recall or memory, but with 
mental fatigue, due to excessive over-stimulation of our auricular 
organ, whose delicate mechanism has been maltreated, overworked, 
and cannot come to rest. As a muscle will keep on twitching all 
night after over-exertion, so these cells keep on vibrating and the 
only remedy is to withdraw the blood from the brain—the gasoline 
of the nervous system—through a cold foot bath, and the engine 
will stop on account of lack of motive power. 

Occasionally when a melody gets too persistent and haunts 
us to death, one can fight it with its own weapon; that is, with 
another melody. It is like stopping a forest fire with back-firing. 
I remember painfully how the tune of “Pony Boy” would not 
leave me for a long while after the first accidental hearing. I 
fight such musical intruders almost exclusively with Wagner’s 
Prize Song from the Mastersingers. Why just this, I have no 
reason or idea, but it relieves me every time after a determined 
application. 

Occasionally one stimulus will affect one or more minds at 
the same time. I remember that once when walking with a 
violinist, we both started whistling the same melody at precisely 
the same instant. In those days my knowledge of such things was 
nil, but I recollect that both of us were quite surprised over this 
simultaneous musical outburst. No doubt something that we 
both noticed at once suggested that melody to us. 

To prove the cussedness of our mind and its unwillingness 
on the other hand to be ordered to do things, it may be pointed 
out that it is often absolutely impossible, or at least quite difficult, 
to force back the return of a melody that has so mysteriously 
appeared from out the subconscious life as it is to suppress it. 

Reading of the taking of a city somewhere in Europe by one 
of the fighting armies, all at once a march stepped briskly through 
my mind. It was a composition in vogue ’70-71 and known as 
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“Pariser Einzugs March.” At that time I was still a small boy, 
and I cannot recollect that since that time I have heard that 
march again. But ever since this peculiar “recall” I have tried 
to force it back, tried with all the memory tricks, suggestive and 
mnemo-technical, but in vain. Evidently the “recall’? was too 
brief, the second impression too fleeting, too weak, to make a 
new “record.” But the whole experience shows how little we 
really know of the mysterious working of our cerebral machine, 
and how little real control we have over it. I am sure that some 
day that march will reappear just as mysterioulsy as it vanished, 
a musical or mental will o’ the wisp, darting about in the nebulous 
realm of my subconsciousness. 

The theory of the haunting melody, responding to the bidding 
of a feeling of emotion or situation, may also explain in a more 
dignified, not to say charitable way, the well known reproach of 
plagiarism in the works of composers. A wag once called it 
“unconsicous quotation” and he built better than he knew, for 
in all serious cases it is, of course, done absolutely unbeknown to 
the composer. We shall not speak here of the taking over of whole 
melodies, motives, etc., but of that fine, subtle influence that can 
be traced in the works of different composers. 

Although in such cases we never have the same thematic 
material, we may speak with absolute certainty of the influence of 
one work upon the other, as a result of that strong working chain 
of feeling, situation, tones, ete. 

Compare, for instance, the slumber motive of Wagner’s 
“‘Walkiire” with the little movement in E in Schumann’s “Child 
falling asleep” from the “Scenes of Childhood.”’ By the shifting 
of a few notes in Schumann’s motive we get Wagner’s. Even the 
key is the same. 
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Although one is not at all a copy of the other, both are alike 
in a subtle sense, and both deal with slumber. Why should it 
not be possible that there was a rapport established in Wagner’s 
mind between the idea of slumber and Schumann’s motive resting 
long forgotten in his subconsciousness, but eager to respond to 
the slightest stimulus. 

Take Schumann’s “A Haunted Spot” from his ‘Forest 
Scenes” and then play “Lonesome Path” of Scharwenka’s “Berg- 
fahrt.” Again it is not a verbatim “quotation,” but the in- 
fluence of one upon the other is unmistakable and the connecting 
link here is the imagination which fills a lonesome path with just 
such gruesome pictures as the Schumann composition illustrates 
and the poem suggests. 


The flowers, tho’ stately growing, 
Are here pale like the dead; 

But one stands in the middle 
Which sheets are glowing red. 


The sun gave not its color 

From him no passion flowed; 
But from the earth it cameth— 
That earth drank human blood. 


I met with a similar experience myself. Reading a little 
folk-song I took it to the piano to find a melody to it. It came 
instantly, and I sketched it down and then I left it. When I came 
back to it a few days later I noticed that the beginning had an “un- 
pleasant” familiar ring to it, and after hunting for awhile I found 
it to be exactly like the slow middle part of Schumann’s ““Wander- 
lied.” 

Both the little folk-song and that part of Schumann’s song 
deal with love in foreign lands, and the melody is as befitting to 
the one as to the other poem in its intense sentimental and yearn- 
ing mood. Yet I do not remember having heard or sung or 
played Schumann’s song since my conservatory days. Why 
should, then, this melody immediately present itself when I wished 
to set these words to music? It cannot be called plagiarism; 
its “find” was again due to the subtle influence of an emotion 
which lived in two persons, was embodied in two poems, and 
found the same musical expression. Instead of feeling quite 
humiliated over the matter, I was rather pleased that my musical 
feeling was evidently quite correct in choosing its medium of 
musical expression, and I have ever since been very careful of 
accusing decent musicians of pilfering the works of others, and 
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whenever I meet with an especially interesting instance I start 
out immediately to find the cause and the reason for it. 

The beginning of Beethoven’s Sonata Pathétique shows 
the nucleus of the beginning motive of the Tristan Prelude. 
The whole Tristan is nothing but the longing for love, the very 
motive is the motive of yearning, and we know that Beethoven 
all his life long was in exalted love with some woman and yearned 
for the return of this feeling. Could not here this feeling be the 
link between the two motives, fundamentally so similar? 

We find the same phantom-like “unconscious quotation” 
in different works of the same master. In the second act of 
Lohengrin when Telramund speaks with shuddering fear of 
Ortrud’s occult powers the orchestra sounds a sequence of chords, 
vague and unrelated. We have here only the nucleus of that 
wonderful mysterious motive Wagner uses for the expression of 
the same power in the Ring of The Nibelungen. Once in the 
Gotterdimmerung prologue, where the three Norns spin the 
thread of Siegfried’s life and in the last act of the Walkiire where 
Wotan weaves the spell of sleep over Briinhilde. 
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Whenever we find this subtle influence at work the material 
is always dressed in different musical garb and an inexpressible, yes, 
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often untraceable something makes itself felt, especially in Schu- 
mann’s work. We know we have heard it, but where, when? 
Such musical experiences are most tantalizing. We are always 
almost within reach, ready to place what is so vaguely suggested, 
but we never can really grasp and hold it. 

Compare the thematic material and moods of Tschaikowsky’s 
fifth Symphony with the finale of the sixth. The material is not 
the same by any means, but there are many prophetic lines in the 
fifth pointing to what is to come in the sixth. The fifth appears 
like a picture of the sixth, but seen through a mist, vague, in- 
distinct, and barely recognizable, and it is in the sixth that these 
moods come to full realization. 

When we look for a link between the two symphonies of the 
Russian composer we can easily find it in that mysterious tragedy 
which is said to have clouded his whole life. 

Perhaps we might call such intimate relationship between 
musical expressions, musico-emotional affinities, if the whole phe- 
nomemon were not so phantom-like, so absolutely spiritual, even 
trans-mental, that it defies all naming or tracing. 

But wherever we find them, we deal with the residue of 
emotional experiences, that are forever coming to the foreground 
and are the real foundation springs of all creations, may they 
reflect a tragedy, love, fight for principle, triumph or failure 
in life’s deep struggle. And this close connection of feeling and 
creating of music might give us occasionally a clue to the true mean- 
ing of the music. It might reveal to us what forever vibrates in the 
composer’s soul, that cannot come to rest, and fills all his works 
with that indefinable something, that the psychologist simply 
calls the recall, but that in reality is the echo of all that has sung 
through his whole life. Or is it a mysterious kind of energy, 
unmeasurable, not like mechanical or chemical energy, that ever 
so often explodes in a human brain and like radium forever gives 
out new elements without ever exhausting its first impetus? 

Of all our mental phenomena, memory—physical and psychic 
—is the most wonderful. It is the central power of all our life’s 
endeavor, joys and sorrows, and the haunting melody is one of its 
winged messengers to whom time and distances are unknown. 

















GUILLAUME LEKEU ~ 
(1870-1894) 


By O. G. SONNECK 


Enfin, ce pauvre Guillaume Lekeu tempérament quasi génial, mais 
mort a vingt-quatre ans avant d’avoir pu se manifester d’une maniére 
compléte. (Vincent d’Indy in his chapter on the “artistic family”’ of 
“‘pére Franck”’). 


O die at the age of twenty-four and to leave a permanent 
mark in the Book of Art, of itself bespeaks genius. That is 

_ precisely the sad but proud record of Guillaume Lekeu. 

His case is more tragic than that of Schubert or Pergolesi. They, 
too, died young but not before Nature permitted them to shower 
on us the fruit of ripened genius. Fate treated Lekeu more 
cruelly: his life-thread was cut before he could possibly refine all 
the crudities of youth in the crucible of a mature mind. It would 
be futile to deny this and no friend of Lekeu’s art has yet failed 
to acknowledge that occasional “écriture inégale”’ in his music 
on which Henri Maubel in his “Préfaces pour des musiciens” 
dwells feelingly and understandingly. Yet, no friend of Lekeu’s 
art—and my own efforts in his behalf first took concrete form 
about as long aga as 1905—need apologize for his public espousal 
of an artist admittedly immature, for Lekeu’s immaturity is 
more acceptable by far than the maturity of those unfortunate 
artists who long outlive their over-ripe productions. If Guillaume 
Lekeu did not live long enough to earn the full title of genius 
and master, his are at least the credentials of one almost a genius 
and almost a master. They have been honored as such by more 
critics than any other artist of so premature a death, I believe, 
has ever inspired to encomia, not to mention exponents of his 
art among conductors and performers. If men like d’Indy, 
Closson, Maubel, Pujo, Séré, de Stoecklin, Destranges, Tissier, 
Gauthier-Villars, Dukas, Vallas, Lyr, Debussy, Hale did not 
disdain to lay wreaths of laurel on the tomb of Guillaume Lekeu, 
the humble music-lover, if thrilled by Lekeu’s music like those 
men were, need not take seriously professional myopes whom 
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Lekeu’s youth misleads into disrespectful remarks about his 


music. 
* * 


* 


Claude Debussy, who had introduced Lekeu’s ‘Unfinished 
Quartet for piano and strings” to a Parisian public on February 
1, 1896, under the auspices of the Société nationale, (since 1871 so 
valiant a herald of new talent) in his contribution to Landormy’s 
enquéte on the present state of music in France (Revue bleue. 
1904) wrote: 


“César Franck is not French, he is a Belgian. Yes, there is a 
Belgian school. Next to Franck, Lekeu is one of its most remarkable 
representatives, this Lekeu, the only musician to my knowledge whom 
Beethoven really inspired.” 


The same year that Debussy made this startling statement, 
—to be more specific, on Nov. 16, 1904—the Hoffmann Quartet 
with Miss Alice Cummings introduced the “‘ Unfinished Quartet” 
to Boston. It elicited from the critic of the Boston Journal the 
terse comment: 


Everywhere it breathes genius and causes regret for the untimely 
death of its creator at 24. 


This was as close a replica of the usual French comment of Lekeu’s 
art as one could desire. Philip Hale, so brilliant and able a 
champion of modern French music in those and earlier years 
and ever since, of course, shared his colleague’s opinion. He 
remarked in the Boston Herald: 


Lekeu’s voice was his own. His music is not like that of other 
men; he thought in his own way and his emotional eloquence in this 
quartet is genuine and convincing. .. Such music does not suffer when 
played after a noble work by Beethoven, but it makes a work like that 
of Dvorak’s which followed unendurable. 


In fact, if I am not very much mistaken, it was Philip Hale 
whose voice was first raised in America in behalf of Lekeu with 
that authority and power which compels lazy ears to listen atten- 
tively. At any rate, as early as the year 1900, when Lekeu was 
still practically unknown in America, Philip Hale in his and 
L. C. Elson’s remarkably up-to-date new series of ‘‘ Famous 
Composers and their works, ”’ included this striking critical estimate 
of Lekeu based on Ernest Closson’s biographical sketch in “Le 
Guide Musical,” 1895: 
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Lekeu was distinctively of the young French school, and his music 
shows all the good qualities and all the faults of that school: independence 
of form, predominance of the idea, a gift of perhaps too refined tone 
color, fastidiousness in style, excessive boldness in harmony. But it 
should not be forgotten that the young composer was intoxicated with 
his freedom from pedagogism and fixed and fired with a ferocious hate 
of all applauded commonplaces and vulgarity. Chiefly remarkable in 
his writing are inexhaustible richness of invention, the very melodic 
character of his inspiration, and the fiery spontaneity and the peculiar 
intensity of individual feeling. His musical sentiment is characterized 
by tenderness, compassion and a premonition of death. 


Still more critically concentrated, I think, is the opinion 
of Marcel Orban, who edited a few of Lekeu’s letters for the 
Courrier musical in 1910: 


if sometimes the tumultuous current of his ideas interferes with the 
neatness of the total ensemble, an extremely rare, a unique quality— 
the power to move—makes us forget imperfections which result from 
a magnificent surabundance of ideas and silences criticism. 


Curiously enough, while Mr. Hale in 1904 so emphatically 
favored Lekeu’s unfinished Quartet, the Boston correspondent 
of the German musical magazine “‘ Die Musik,” himself a German, 
was utterly nonplussed. So were most of the German critics 
when Stavenhagen and Berber played Lekeu’s Violin Sonata 
about that time at Munich, Berlin, Leipzig. ‘“‘ Unclear,” “vague,” 
“amateurish,” “sterile,” these were some of the unfriendly 
epithets hurled at the sonata in addition to “immature.” In 
good faith, of course, and without any intentional chauvinism. 
However, it would lead entirely too far, though it would be easy, 
to account for this strange exhibition of a misapplied nationalism 
which appraises the intrinsic value of a foreign work of art accord- 
ing to the presence or absence of the influence of one’s own national 
art thereon and is responsible for the frequent undervaluation of 
César Franck in Germany just as much as for that of Johannes 
Brahms in France. 

Other quotations might have been adduced as testimonials 
to Lekeu’s talent or genius, whatever term one prefers; the above 
owe their selection in part to special reasons. They embody 
_ both a misconception and a contradiction which, unchallenged, 
might confuse the student of Lekeu and obscure the appreciation 
of his racial individuality. The contradiction lies in this that 
Philip Hale (and others) unreservedly group him with “the 
young French school” whereas Debussy, (seconded by Jean 
Huré and other French nationalists) emphatically considers him 
a Belgian, not a Frenchman, and sees in him one of the most 
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remarkable representatives of the Belgian School, next to César 
Franck. Debussy’s sharp distinction will startle those whom 
wisdom or convenience has led to affix the same national label 
to Franck, Lekeu, d’Indy, Chausson, Debussy, Ravel, e tutti 
quanti. It will not startle those whose ears never quite could 
accept the doctrine that Franck’s music sounds wholly Latin, 
much less wholly French. Now Debussy, whom no one will 
accuse of underestimating Franck’s greatness as composer as he 
did that of Wagner, though he really owes very much more to 
Wagner than to Franck, cannot very well be accused of establishing 
a difference between tweedledum and tweeddledee, inasmuch as 
the Belgians themselves will have none of the customary critical 
melting-pot and take a similar separatist view. The very fact 
that Lekeu after the disappointing study of certain cantatas by 
Paul Gilson and Edgar Tinel could exclaim in one of his letters: 
“Is a Belgian school of composers merely an illusion and a snare?” 
proves that the Belgians take the existence of a distinctively 
Belgian school for granted. Now Lekeu confesses his inability 
quite to follow Tinel because the text of his cantata is in Flemish, 
of which language he understands not a word! Wherewith the 
genealogists of music face the discomforting fact that the Belgian 
nation is a combination but not an amalgamation of two racial 
groups, different in language, temperament and consequently 
in art. Paradoxical as it may appear: if there is one Belgian 
school of music, there must of racial necessity be two. The whole 
matter has been summed up very neatly for those who are at 
all capable of reforming their opinions, by Mr. René Lyr in his 
chapter on Belgian music in Lavignac’s remarkable “ Encyclopédie 
de la musique du Conservatoire” (1914). Wéthout the contributions 
of our musicians surely French music would not be what it is, he 
avers (quite correctly) and on this claim in behalf of Belgian 
music in general he superimposes the clear-cut distinction between 
a Flemish-Belgian school (Germanic) and a Walloon-Belgian 
school (Gallic-Latin), the one differing essentially from the modern 
French, the other from the modern German. Thus he presents 
Blockx and Benoit as Belgian composers of Flemish characteristics, 
César Franck and Lekeu as Belgian composers of Walloon char- 
acteristics. (In Franck’s case, moreover, he records a German 
substratum, by reason of descent. Hence, a recent American 
program annotator was wiser than his smiling readers suspected 
when he compounded César Franck into “‘a French composer, 
Belgian by birth, but of German stock”’). Only if one takes into 
due account this belief and pride of Belgians in a dual Belgian 
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school, can one fully comprehend the significance of the comment 
of Lekeu’s biographer Tissier on the impression created by his 
premature death: “the blow was crushingly cruel to all, for in 
Lekeu the qualities of heart and character reached up to his 
genius as an artist.” The personality of their young friend en- 
deared him to men like Ysaye, Crickboom, Voncken, Kéfer, but 
their jubilation over every new sign of progress in his art, their 
love and admiration for him and their public espousel of his 
works struck a deeper source than his sympathetic qualities of 
heart and character: they had seen in Guillaume Lekeu a young 
compatriot so richly endowed with promise that their fervent 
hope for an eventual successor to César Franck had come to be 


centered in him, 
* > 


* 


Premonition of death was at one time supposed to have 
inspired Brahms’ “ Vier ernste Gesinge”’ as well as Tschaikowsky’s 
“Symphonie pathétique.” It did in neither case and it did not 
in the case of Lekeu’s “‘Unfinished Quartet for piano and strings.” 
Mr. Hale simply voices a current tradition which Alexandre 
Tissier in his authoritative pamphlet on Guillaume Lekeu (Ver- 
viers, 1906) took pains to shatter by declaring that “contrary 
to what often has been said, Lekeu never ceased to be of a gay, 
jolly, exuberant, enthusiastic disposition and never at any 
time had a premonition of his premature death.”” Indeed such 
a premonition of death would have been a rather protracted 
affair, of several years’ standing, since the same element of som- 
breness, if not of piercing lament, pervades all of Lekeu’s works 
and not only his “Unfinished Quartet.”' Apparently Lekeu’s 
frequent and characteristic “wail’”’ was a matter of temperament 
with him. For that reason he might have developed into a kind 
of Leopardi of musical art without in the slightest letting this 
very same “wail” disturb or perturb his daily life as a mere 
human being. And if Tissier’s statement is not accepted as 
binding, then we possess in its support a long series of letters 
written by Lekeu to his parents and Louis Kéfer during the 
years 1889-1893 and published with a prefatory note by Paul de 
Stoecklin in the “Courrier Musical”’ of 1996. 

There is in these letters not the slightest trace of an abnor- 
mally gloomy disposition or view of life, much less of a premonition 

1Lekeu’s art reminds me cf Dante’s lines in the “Purgatory”: A place there is 


below not sad with torments, But darkness only, where the lamentations Have not the 
sound of wailing, but of sighs. 
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of death. They are the letters of a “serious young gentleman” 
of extraordinary mental equipment who enjoyed life, held his 
chosen art sacred and sought to live up to his motto “Everybody 
works and that is decidedly the only way to arrive at happiness.” 
I quite agree with Marcel Orban, who ridicules the presentiment 
of death idea which people love to ascribe to great men and says 
that Lekeu was thinking of life only, with the gaiety and exuber- 
ance of his age, with enthusiasm, with an ardent desire for in- 
struction and the creation of beautiful things. His mental evo- 
lution was simply more rapid than in ordinary mortals and that 
accounts for a seriousness of mind not often met with in artists 
so young. It accounts also, I think, for that remarkable self- 
critical attitude assumed by Lekeu toward his works as soon as 
the first flush of satisfaction with a piece of work well done had 
passed. Pride in his own accomplishment is noticeable, of course, 
but it seldom partook of that youthful naive, overweening self- 
esteem on which most of us have reason to look back with amuse- 
ment and which most of us coupled with (in retrospect) amusing 
annihilation of composers against whom we conceived for this 
or that reason an esthetic grudge. Lekeu had his antipathies, too, 
—for example he took an impulsive dislike to Magnard, sneered 
at the “nullities’”” of Ambroise Thomas, expressed disgust with 
Bruneau after he had succumbed to the pernicious influence of 
Zola, waxed sarcastic over the preferment of Massenet and his 
“Esclarmonde” to César Franck, felt his heart “frozen and 
bleeding” over such a situation which retarded the publication 
of Franck’s scores and elicited from the great master at sixty 
this pathetic excuse for his publishers “If I perchance should 
become celebrated’””—but his remarks on younger contemporary 
composers reveal a decided aptitude for benevolent critical neu- 
trality and a judgment so well-balanced and clairvoyant as if it 
had been written to-day and not more than twenty years ago. 
But more important for the present purpose than Lekeu’s charac- 
terization of certain works by d’Indy, Fauré, Charpentier, Chaus- 
son, Bordes and others is his artistic credo on the one hand and his 
conception of the essence of music on the other, since they open 
for us the road to a readier appreciation and easier grasp of 
Lekeu’s art and aims. The pertinent observations to be culled 
from his letters to Louis Kéfer will speak for themselves, I think, 
without further comment on my part: 
To Louis Kéfer; Dec. 16, 1889. 

[César Franck’s Rédemption] This is absolutely a colossal master- 

work... It is for me (Wagner’s works always aside, it goes without 
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saying) the work of purest genius in sacred music since the D minor 
mass of the God Beethoven. . . 

[When reading a trio by Kéfer] I have observed there again a psy- 
chological phenomenon which I often felt: revery proceeding from mild 
and serene joy leads to melancholy and thence irresistibly to the idea 
of God. 

To Louis Kéfer, January 18, 1890. 

. . . Later I may be able to answer your recent question: What 
does Franck think of program music? I have not yet discussed this 
matter with him; yet, on the basis of his habitual attitude, I consider 
myself safe in telling you that his opinion of this problem (at bottom 
easier than it looks) coincides with that of Beethoven. .. Mehr Ausdruck 
der Empfindung als Tonmalerei . 


To Louis Kéfer, February 1, 1890. 


I have asked Franck at last for his opinion on program music 
and here is his answer: 

Whether music be descriptive, that is, busies itself with awakening 
the idea of something material, or whether music confines itself simply 
to a translation of a purely internal and exclusively psychological state 
of mind, matters not! It is merely necessary that a work be musical 
and above everything else emotional. 

I do not know what you think of this opinion, which I consider 
reasonable enough; but to be perfectly candid, I do not believe that 
master Franck has weighed this problem often or securely, a problem 
which to my way of thinking led Berlioz astray, though its solution 
presents no forbidding difficulties. 

However, I should always prefer the last page of the Quintet, 
the first Trio, the Symphony, the Quatuor of Franck to his Djinns, not- 
withstanding the fact that the expressiveness of that piece, within its 
limits, is wonderfully musical. 

To his mother, March 1, 1890. 

[On hearing “le 15* quatuor du Dieu” Beethoven (op. 132) on 
which he subsequently wrote a brief expository essay, reprinted in the 
Courrier Musical, 1906] I am still trembling with the fever produced 
in me by that work; my impression certainly was the same as that of a 
blind man cured of cataract by a skillful operation. 


To his musical deities Beethoven, Wagner, Franck here 
revealed, we must not fail to add Bach, an hour with whose 
“Well-tempered clavichord,” for instance, he did not hesitate at 
Bayreuth to prefer to a reception at “ Wahnfried”’! 


* * 
* 


Guillaume Lekeu was born at Heusy near Verviers on January 
20, 1870. His parents moved to Poitiers (France) in 1879. There 
he entered the Lycée. Always one of the first of his class, he 
developed an aptitude for scientific knowledge so pronounced and 
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an interest in literature ancient and modern and the plastic 
arts so keen that he could not fail to impress his friends with his 
remarkable intellectual endowment. He graduated in 1888, en- 
tered the university at Paris and in due course took his bachelor’s 
degree in philosophy before switching entirely to music as a 
profession. 

We have Tissier’s testimony that Lekeu’s musical talent 
hardly revealed itself before his fourteenth year. He played a 
little violin and amused himself with the banalities of the day— 
when some pieces of Beethoven accompanied by a friend gave 
the first real impetus to his musical evolution. This was in 1885. 
On the strength of a few pianoforte and solfeggio lessons he then 
spent four years in assiduous study of Beethoven, Bach, Wagner, 
particularly of Beethoven, whose quartets he is said to have 
carried with him constantly. At Paris he had the good fortune 
to be thrown together with the many intellectual notables who 
gathered at Stephane Mallarmé’s receptions. Equally stimulating 
was his friendship with Gabriel Séailles and Téodor de Wyzewa. 
It was the latter who dissuaded Lekeu from entering the Paris 
Conservatoire and induced him to begin his professional musical 
studies under Gaston Vallin, a former prix de Rome. 

When Lekeu finished his harmony course under Vallin in 
less than three months, his friends bethought themselves of César 
Franck as the only master capable of controlling effectively 
Lekeu’s incredibly rapid development. They effected an intro- 
duction through the good offices of M. Read, a mutual friend. 
At first Franck is said to have demurred, but from the moment 
that he accepted Lekeu as pupil he appears to have taken a 
fatherly interest in his musical welfare. Tissier and with him 
de Stoecklin claim that Lekeu had only about twenty lessons 
from Franck at the rate of two lessons a week. I doubt that 
even a César Franck could have imparted to so talented a pupil 
the mysteries of the most complicated types of counterpoint in 
twenty lessons. Lekeu’s letters prove that to be a legend, for he 
began his studies under Franck sometime in 1889 (probably in 
early fall) and continued them until a very few days before 
Franck’s death on Nov. 8, 1890. His progress, as under Vallin, 
was exceedingly rapid, and Franck apparently did not believe 
in applying the professional speed-limit. Lekeu in his letters to 
Louis Kéfer, the director of the conservatory at Verviers, has 
given us a vivid description of Franck’s method. He taught 
him counterpoint orally without the aid of a text-book for the 
simple reason that he considered all text-books deplorable. 
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Basing the counterpoint studies principally on themes of sacred 
music such as the Stabat Mater, or the Dies irae he demanded 
that the contrapuntal embroidery 


1. sound well (i. e. be musical) 
2. above all else be expressive. 


He believed that only in this way could the studies be infused with 
life and that otherwise they would be mere documents of extreme 
dryness. His principal aim (as throughout his career as teacher) 
was to stimulate the productive imagination of the pupil, first 
by guiding him into every nook of the workshop of a Bach or 
Beethoven and secondly by urging him on to unconventional 
musical utterance of his own. ‘That marches as on wheels,” he 
would exclaim and would encourage Lekeu to write from lesson 
to lesson as much as he possibly could, with the result that three 
or four days later the fascinated pupil would submit ten or twelve 
pages of music for examination by a master than whom there 
was no greater teacher in all Europe! Franck wished to reach 
the study of fugue as rapidly as possible, so that it might run 
parallel to a study of counterpoint in its more complicated aspects. 
And Lekeu perceived the rationale of his procedure as early as 
Nov. 19, 1889, when he wrote to Kéfer: 


I have finished my studies in three-part counterpoint. .. This 
kind of thing is not exactly amusing, but I feel that it gives to my musical 
pen an incredible fluency and I attend to it seriously. 


And as Lekeu descended deeper and deeper into the intricacies 
of counterpoint the more affectionate the relations between the 
two grew, the master spending with open hand in valuable advice 
from the treasure-house of his experience as a composer, the 
pupil seeking it with open heart and reverential respect for his 
teacher’s genius. Then César Franck died in November, 1890. 
We know from Lekeu’s letter to Kéfer on April 15, 1891, how 
completely Franck’s death stunned him: 


In December [sic!] the death of my “cher Maitre.” When at the 
beginning of the new year, I saw myself freed from my extravagant 
occupation, [he had substituted in fall of 1890 as a teacher of Greek], 
when I could set myself to work again, I succeeded only in writing 
horrors without name, which I have grouped under the title of a Trio 
for piano, violin and violoncello. 

I was completely bewildered; I passed four or five days a week 
smoking and watching the implacable rain pour down and telling myself 
how wise it would be to jump out of the window. But, since verily 
there are other things to do than to watch the down-pour, I forced myself, 
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best as I knew how, to do regular work. I plunged back into counter- 
point, double chorus and fugue and that sort of thing now marches 
cahin-caha. . . 

Also, Vincent d’Indy. whose acquaintance I was fortunate enough 
to make, urges me in the friendliest spirit to work a lot. At every 
meeting he asks me if I have something new to show him. Thus I 
do not despair of being seized again by that fever for work which held 
me captive all last year. . . 


It was indeed fortunate for Lekeu (and for us) that Vincent 
d’Indy, artistically pére Franck’s greatest son, stepped into the 
breach to act, as it were, as step-father to the orphan and as the 
pilot without whom perhaps, after all, Lekeu would have drifted 
on the rocks. Needless to say, Lekeu fully appreciated at their 
true value the eminent qualities of Vincent d’Indy as a teacher 
of composition. And when the time had come to put his talents 
and his technique to an actual concrete test, he followed Vincent 
d’Indy’s advice to compete, notwithstanding his extreme youth, 
for the Belgian Rome prize in 1891, though it prevented him, 
very much to his regret, from journeying to Bayreuth. Victor 
in the preliminary test for admission (counter-point and fugue) his 
cantata received but the second-second prize. Utterly disgusted 
with the verdict of the jury, Lekeu forthwith renounced all am- 
bition for further trial of strength in similar competitions, without, 
however, decrying the benefit of self-assurance to be derived from 
such contests. The next two years and a half were devoted to 
work incessant and fruitful with no biographical incidents worth 
recording here, except perhaps his trip to Aix-la-Chapelle in 
October, 1892, to hear Schumann’s Paradies and Peri. ‘A sublime 
work of incomparable poetry” as he calls it in a letter of October 
28, 1892, from Heusy to his mother, which contains this observation: 


But what an astonishing thing the German public is! While fully 
appreciating and loving this or that interpreter, it does not tender 
them a personal ovation; all applause is delayed until after the last 
note of the work and then is intended for everybody, for choristers, 
orchestra, conductor, soloists, but above all for the memory of Robert 
Schumann. From the start it is not a question of the singer, but of 
the work and its beauty. Just the reverse of the French and Belgian 
practice. It explains in good measure the depth of thought in German 
musical works; the composer knows that he will always have a “‘listening”’ 
audience. What perpetual encouragement! To know that one will be 
judged on the merit of one’s case! 


In the fall of 1893, just when he began to enjoy full control 
of his powers and shortly after the first performance of his Fantasie 
symphonique on two folk-songs of Anjou at Verviers under his 
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own direction, he showed the initial signs of his lingering illness, 
contracted, it was diagnosed, from contaminated sherbet. Sur- 
rounded by his family Guillaume Lekeu died of typhoid fever 
on January 21, 1894, at Angers. On April 29 his friends organized 
a concert in honor of his memory so that the public might share 
their conviction of the great loss sustained by the world of music. 
The concert took place at Paris, at the Salle d’Harcourt, under 
the direction of Vincent d’Indy and with the codperation of 
Mme. Deschamps-Jehin, Eugéne Ysaye and A. Pierret. The 
program consisted of Lekeu’s song “Sur une tombe,” a scene 
from his ill-starred cantata “‘Androméde,” his Violin sonata and 
his Fantaisie symphonique just mentioned. 


* * 
* 


Lekeu’s best known works found their way into the concert- 
hall rapidly, but only gradually to the printing-press after Vincent 
d’Indy had sifted the manuscripts and prepared them for publi- 
cation. Presumably that explains the surprise expressed by some 
critics at the light baggage left by the young composer. This 
impression was faulty. A glance into the list of his works printed 
by his principal publisher, E. Baudoux & Cie. (now Rouart, Lerolle 
& Cie.) of Paris on the cover of Lekeu’s Violin Sonata or into the 
bibliography appended by Octave Séré to his chapter on Lekeu 
in his valuable book on ‘“Musiciens francais d’aujourd’hui” 
(1911) leads to a totally different conclusion. Here it is with a 
few added or corrected dates: 


Pianoforte: Tempo di Mazurka (comp. about 1887, Poitiers, Alb. 
Alliaume). 

Trois piéces: 1. Chansonette sans paroles. 2. Valse oublié. 8. 
Danse joyeuse (comp. 1891; Liége, veuve L. Muraille, 189-). 

Sonata (comp. April, 1891; Baudoux, 1900) 


Songs: La fenétre de la maison paternelle (A. de Lamartine; comp. 
1887. Unpublished). 

Chanson de Mai (comp. 1891; Jean Lekeu; Baudoux, 1900). 

Trois poémes (Guillaume Lekeu): 1. Sur une tombe. 2. Rondo. 
8. Nocturne (comp. 1892; Baudoux, 1894. The “Nocturne” exists 
also with string orchestra accompaniment by Lekeu himself). 

Mélodie—L’ombre plus dense (G. Lekeu; comp. 1893.  Liége, 
Veuve L. Muraille). 

Les Pavots (A. de Lamartine; Rouart-Lerolle, 1909). 


Chamber music: Adagio pour deux violons et piano (1888; unpub- 


lished). 
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Sonate pour piano et violon (comp. 1892; Baudoux, 1894 or 1895!; 
a transcription for piano and violoncello by Ronchini published by 
Rouart, Lerolle et Cie, 1912). 

Trio pour piano, violon et violoncelle (1891; Rouart-Lerolle, 1908). 

Sonate pour piano et violoncelle (unfinished; prepared by V. d’Indy 
ord _— by Rouart-Lerolle, 1910, but apparently not yet pub- 
ished). 

Quatuor pour piano, violon, alto et violoncelle (comp. 1893, un- 
finished; prepared by V. d’Indy for publication by Baudoux, 1896). 

Orchestra: Premiére étude symphonique: Chant de triomphale 
déliverance (1889); Rouart-Lerolle, 190—-; score en location. 

Deuxieme étude symphonique: 1. Sur Hamlet (unpublished.) 2. 
Sur le second Faust (Goethe; comp. 1890; Rouart-Lerolle, 190—-; score 
en location). 

Adagio pour quatuor d’orchestre, op. 3, (comp. 1891?; Rouart- 
Lerolle, 1908). 

Poéme pour violon et orchestre, (unfinished and unpublished). 

Epithalame pour quintette 4 cordes, trois trombones et orgue 
(about 1891; unpublished). 

Introduction et Adagio pour orchestre d’harmonie avec tuba solo 
obligé (1891; unpublished). 

Fantaisie symphonique sur deux airs populaires anjevins (comp. 
1891-1892, Rouart-Lerolle, 1909; also 4 hd. arr. publ.). 

Operas and choral works: Barberine (A. de Musset; 1889; sketches; 
unpublished). 

Les Burgraves (V. Hugo; fragments; unpublished). 

Chant lyrique pour choeur et orchestre (1891; unpublished). 

Androméde, poeme lyrique et symphonique pour soli, choeurs et 
orchestre (Jules Sauveniére; comp. 1891; vocal score, Liége, veuve L. 
Muraille). 


Baudoux’s list is even more extensive than this as regards un- 
published songs, pianoforte and chamber-music; it reaches the 
formidable total of about sixty compositions finished or unfinlshed 
or existing merely in form of sketches. And all this in less than 
seven years; and his weighty works in barely four and a half! 
What renders this record of industry still more amazing is the fact 
that sickness and other circumstances would force upon Lekeu a 
cessation or retardation of work for weeks and even months at a 
time, or when during the last three months of 1890, he substituted 
for a friend as teacher of Greek, Latin, etc. Furthermore it appears 
from his letters that he was not or at least did not consider him- 
self a rapid worker. An amusing illustration of this fact he has 
recorded for us in a letter to Kéfer, June 15, 1891. Commenting 


1Séré gives 1899, but that is impossible, since E. Closson in the Guide Musical, 
April 12, 1895, mentions among the works so far published by Baudoux Lekeu’s Violin 
oe with allegorical title-page figure by Carlos Schwabe, “‘ala mémoire de notre 
Guillaume.” 
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on his diffidence to enter the prix de Rome contest because of 
the short time (three days) allotted to the candidates for the 
fugue in four parts and chorus with orchestra in the preliminary 
test he writes: 


I have never been able to write a fugue in less than six days. As 
for the chorus with orchestra I have tried to compose one in as short 
a time as possible, with the result that it took me eight days. 

* * 
* 


Brief as was Guillaume Lekeu’s career and restricted the 
number of his works available for performance, his position in 
the history of modern music—music of yesterday if confronted 
with Schénberg or Scriabin, but modern nevertheless—is prominent 
enough to warrant as comprehensive a presentation of biographical 
data as is possible or as space will permit. For that purpose 
Lekeu’s letters published by Mr. de Stoecklin in the “Courrier 
musical” (1906) and repeatedly quoted in the preceding pages, 
are biographical documents of prime importance. So far as I 
know these letters have not been accessible heretofore in English 
and to students and admirers of Lekau the translated extracts 
forming the major part of this essay will therefore, I hope, be 
welcome, grouped somewhat differently from the original publi- 
cation in order to comply with chronology as much as is possible. 
They afford a clear view not only of Lekeu’s character and of 
biographical episodes, but they disclose the genesis of some of 
his best and most ambitious works whether actually completed 
or not. Mr. de Stoecklin published the letters with numerous 
elisions. This perhaps accounts for the absence of reference or 
for the meagreness of reference to certain works, as for instance 
the Violoncello sonata, the Pianoforte sonata, the Fantasie sym- 
phonique on two folk-songs of Anjou. It is more than probable 
that these gaps would be filled by a publication of Lekeu’s other 
correspondence not yet accessible in print. One would wish to 
know more about the genesis of these works, as also of the Chant 
lyrique for chorus and orchestra, (the score has been permute 
to rest unpublished in the archives of the Société royale d’Emtlia- 
tion of Verviers after the first—and last—performance of the 
work at a concert of this society on December 3, 1891, had met 
with an “enormous success” according to Marcel Orban) or 
of the Concerto for tuba and orchestra. This odd concerto, according 
to the same authority, has remained absolutely unknown to the 
public, though it contains “wonderful things.”” To make matters 
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worse a certain Mr. Faniel, for whom it was composed, claims 
to have lost the precious manuscript. 

That the letters do not mention Lekeu’s pianoforte pieces 
need not be regretted: few critics would hesitate to throw them 
out of court. Divisions of opinion about Lekeu’s songs is more 
probable, yet again few critics would care to go as far as Des- 
tranges and Closson in their praise. My own estimate is this: 
Lekeu, like Beethoven, does not appear always to have been 
quite at ease when writing for the voice. I doubt that he would 
have become a great master of the Ived. For instance, his 
“Chanson de Mai” (June 23, 1891) to words by his brother 
Jean is not very valuable; a certain youthful swing and tenderness 
cannot be denied to this spring-song, but it is not original and its 
profile is marred by the excessive employment of pot-boiler 
chords of the ninth. The simple, notturnesque ‘‘Mélodie” to 
Lekeu’s own words stands higher. If the poet perhaps was in- 
spired in his apostrophe to “this night of December” by memories 
of Poe’s “‘Ulalume” the musician vividly, at least in the middle- 
section, recalls Beethoven. On the title-page this song is called 
*Oeuvre posthume 1893” whereas Lekeu’s most important songs, 
the cycle of his own “Poémes: Sur une tombe—Rondo—Nocturne,”’ 
are dated 1892. (They were actually finished in December of that 
year. Without these dates every one would claim for these songs 
a wide step forward!) Famous as these songs are said to have 
become in France and Belgium, they do not impress me as deeply 
as does Lekeu’s chamber music, mainly because they are not 
essentially vocal in style. The voice part is not treated badly, 
on the contrary, but it is not independent enough from the piano 
part. Indeed, the songs almost gain if arranged as pieces for the 
piano with Lekeu’s own poems as mottos instead of the lines 
by Lamartine, Verlaine, Hugo that are prefixed as such. When 
the voice does not travel unisono with the piano, the separation 
follows declamatory more than stilistic reasons. 

Apart from such more or less technical objections, the Poémes 
in all fairness demand serious interest and respect. They strive 
toward that freedom of musical speech which is so characteristic 
of latter-day songs and which will conjure the censure of inco- 
herence the moment the voice-part is severed and studied away 
from its twin, the piano-part. Though the “Rondo” is full of 
esprit, almost catchy, “Sur une tombe” and the “Nocturne” 
lent themselves best to Lekeu’s introspective, brooding manner, 
a conclusion verified from the fact that the young composer 
took pains to provide his favorite, the “Nocturne,” also with an 
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accompaniment transcribed for orchestra, which is said to be 
impressively beautiful. The three songs are very difficult of 
interpretation, and this difficulty will always stand between 
them, the singer and the public. But thoughtfully interpreted 
they must conquer every sensitive connoisseur of song. Yet he 
would find that the impression created does not result wholly 
from the music: Lekeu, the poet, deserves his share of approval, 
since his exquisitely impressionistic blank verses lead the composer 
without effort to interesting rhythmical experiemnts and to 
melodic curves of extraordinary breadth. As a specimen of 
Lekeu’s poetic gifts, his “Nocturne” (a landscape seen with the 


eyes of the soul, as it has been called) may follow here: 


Des prés lontains d’azur sombre ot 
fleurissent les étoiles, descend, lente et 
précieuse, la caresse d’un long voile 
d’argent p4li dans le velours de l’ombre. 


Aux branches des bouleaux, des 
sorbiers et des pins, la tenture suspend 
ses long plis de mystére ot dort le 
sommeil des chemins et |’oublieuse 
paix de réve et de la terre. 


L’air frais et pur, dans les feuilles, 
Laisse mourir un lent soupir 
Si doux qu’il semble le désire 
Des défunctes vierges aimées 
Cherchant l’invisible joyau 
Que va bercant prés du ruisseau 
La chanson murmurante et douce 
De Il’onde rieuse en la mousse. . . 
La lune resplendit comme une agraffe 
d’or! et parfumant la plaine heu- 
reuse, la bruyére s’endort dans |’om- 
bre lumineuse. 


From distant meadows of sombre 
blue, where the stars flower, descends 
slowly and exquisitely the caress of a 
long silvery veil, pale in velvet shadows. 


From the branches of birches, sorbs, 
and pines the drapery suspends its 
long mysterious folds where rest in 
slumber the paths and the forgetful 
peace of dreams and of the earth. 

The fresh and pure air lets die in 
the leaves a slow sigh so sweet that it 
resembles the desires of maidens once 
loved, now dead, but still in search of 
the invisible jewel that lulls asleep 
in the moss near the rivulet the mur- 
muring, lovely song of its smiling 
ripples. 


The moon is resplendent like a golden 
locket! and wafting delicious odors 
through the happy plains. All noise 
is lulled asleep in the illumined shadows. 


In July and August, 1889, Lekeu, in company with his friends 


de Wyzewa and Guéry, made a musical pilgrimage to Germany, 
visiting Munich, Frankfort, Nuremberg and especially Bayreuth. 
Even to-day his letters home make good Wagnerian reading and 
will release memories of similar Wagnerian impressions in those 
of us who in those days, too, had their first full taste of the magician 
of Bayreuth. For instance, on August 1 he wrote from Munich: 


The day before yesterday I saw at the Munich opera an immense 
master-piece: The Flying Dutchman of Wagner. Simply prodigious! 
And the performance! Yes, Germany is a country in every way more 
than extraordinary... It is a powerful and admirable work proceeding 
without intermission from Fidelio. What will it be at Bayreuth? 
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and on Aug. 12 from Bayreuth after having heard Tristan, the 
Meistersinger and Parsifal: 


. . . Wagner can absolutely not be understood from the piano; to 
hear or rather to see one of his dramas is to enter an entirely new world 
of which until now I had no conception. One cries almost all the time: 
Parsifal has made me passionately religious and I feel a smothering 
longing to go to Mass (for that is the only thing resembling Wagner’s 
super-human revery). And to think that I am to hear again Tristan 
and after that the Meistersinger. 


From these quotations one might infer that Lekeu did not 
begin to sketch his opera “Barberine”’ until after he had come 
under the spell of Bayreuth. Yet his letter to Kéfer of November 
19, 1889, undermines this inference: 


My humble felicitations [on the success of Kéfer’s symphony] may 
appeal to you like mustard after supper and yet, my dear Sir, I beg 
of you to accept them and to believe in their sincerity. 

My uncle recently informed me of the kind interest with which 
you spoke of me. I hardly know how to thank you for this new sign 
of affection and I cannot find suitable words to thank you for your 
request of a musical work through my uncle. I should very much 
like to be at your service, but I really cannot as yet. Please listen 
instead, my dear Sir, to this recital of events. 

. Since May I am working on a scenic study in three characters 
(I omit three others, as they are of no importance for the sense of the 
work): a study after Alfred de Musset’s charming comedy: Barberine. 
My score will have two acts; I hope to finish in one or two months (let 
us say by January 1) the first act. Though not completely. I sketch 
the music on three, four, five or even eight and ten staves, multifying 
the instrumental indications, but the orchestral score has not been started 
even, very much less the arrangement for piano, the very thought of 
which makes my hair stand on edge. So you see that I have at least 
a year of work ahead of me, and serious work at that, before I shall 
reach the end of my little drama. 

So far I need not complain about myself. Indeed I confess quite 
frankly to have realized my intentions fairly well. Without false illusions, 
however, about the value of this first work for the stage, since I feel 
only too well how the master of Bayreuth rests with all his formidable 
weight on my thoughts; after all I merely sought to follow him, to be 
straightforward and accurate in the declamation, expressive and musical 
in the instrumentation and furthermore scenic. Now to-day a friend 
of mine, an actor at the Odéon, assures me that Mme. Lardin, sister 
of de Musset, would never permit the performance of the work (if by 
some lucky chance that opportunity should arise) nor the performance 
of excerpts at a concert. It would seem that she rejects absolutely 
all the numerous requests for permission to adopt musically her brother’s 
dramas and comedies... At any rate, if an orchestra is willing, I can 
always at my expense and unhindered by Mme. Lardin, have the purely 
symphonic parts of my work played. But I find only two excerpts fit 
for concert performance and the first will lose much, I fear, away from 
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the stage: a fragment of the second scene of the first act and the prelude 
for the second. 

My first act will have no prelude; I thought this best since the 
principal character does not appear until the second act. 

The prelude, then, is reserved for this entry in the second act: it 
will depict the loveliness of Barberine, her goodness of heart, her love 
and her devotion to her husband. This is a fine program, to be sure, 
but. . . I have not yet written a note of it. Without doubt (since four 
fifths of the first act are finished) I may avail myself of several of the 
motives as a foundation for this symphonic piece. 

Still, I shall require two or three other motives. Because useless 
for the first act, I have reserved them exclusively for the second; the 
business, then, remains of putting all these themes in order for a concise 
piece of orchestral music. 

I propose to put my hand to this prelude the moment I see the 
end in sight of the second act. As soon as it is finished I shall show it 
to my master Franck and it will give me a real pleasure to send you the 
score... I have also an introduction to La Coupe et les lévres in my 
head, but that is practically only in the state of a mere project. . . 


To Kéfer, Paris, Dec. 16, 1889. 

. - » Recently I wrote to you about my “future” scenic essay: 
Barberine. I have abandoned it. For this very intime drama I composed 
a Prelude. I showed it to Franck: it pleased him very much and he did 
not withhold his compliments (far from it!). Yet he advised me against 
writing for orchestra too soon. I shall follow his advice. Nevertheless 
the orchestration of this Prelude is entirely sketched; nothing remains 
to be done except to transcribe it in score. The same applies to a sym- 
phonic study in form of a Chant de triomphale délivrance which I finished 
about a month ago on four or five staves surcharged with instrumental 
indications. These two pieces and my fugue, there you have a list 
of my works since October. . . 


The above reference to his “first symphonic study” called 
Chant de triomphale délivrance disposes of the assertion by Tissier, 
de Stoecklin (who edited the letters!) and others that the work 
was first performed under Kéfer in 1889, before Lekeu “had 
received a single lesson in composition.”” That is at best a doubt- 
ful compliment. We must not forget that in November Lekeu 
already had developed the habit of taking his oracle in counter- 
point, César Franck, into his compositional confidence and cer- 
tainly not without profit. As a matter of fact, the Chant de 
triomphale délivrance was not performed by Kéfer, to whom it 
is dedicated, at a concert of the Verviers conservatory until 
April 13, 1890. The history of this performance is sufficiently 
outlined for biographical purposes in the following three letters: 

To Kéfer, Paris, January 18, 1890. 


. . » You will receive with this mail a manuscript which without 
doubt will impress you as being unreasonably long. Excuse me, its 
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length and my boldness in dedicating to you my first work for orchestra. 
But I believed that this dedication was yours of right because of all 
the kindness you have shown me and because of all the things that I 
have concocted so far it is the only one that satisfies me. I have worked 
on it since November. The last five or six pages of the score I attacked 
six or seven times. I finally saved only the version which appeared to 
me to be the most consice and precise. . . 

Tell me frankly what you think of it, for I am very young and at 
twenty, one hardly ever has the good fortune to meet so devoted a 
friend as you: in other words, it would not pain me in the slightest, not 
even after the happy news from you, if I had to wait some time, even 
some years, before appearing in public. Above all I must ripen. 


March, 1890, to his mother. 


I have heard yesterday the first rehearsal of my Etude symphonique 
On the whole, I was satisfied. It sounds well; it is an orchestra a la 
Beethoven and Kéfer has again told me, warmly pressing my hands, 
that the fugue is “prodigieusement charpentiée.”” However, I shall 
make a few little changes, not melodic or harmonic, but orchestral. 
Yesterday’s rehearsal took place under particularly disadvantageous 
conditions. For an hour and three quarters Kéfer had kept the musicians 
busy rehearsing his symphony; tired, they were about to leave the 
hall, when Kéfer called them back and requested them to try over a 
work by one of their compatriots. They went about it sawing and 
blowing as best they knew how, but the horns and trombones, not 
knowing the work at all, missed many entries. When they had finished 
they began to applaud and I had to rise, (I was seated hidden in a corner 
of the hall) and bow my acknowledgements right and left; after which 
I had te shake hands for five or six minutes. All that will make you 
laugh, and yesterday I felt like doing likewise. The main point, however, 
is: it is good music and feasible. 

At the next concert a piece (Again!) by Voss’ éfant will be performed. 
This little piece (which you will certainly hear) is a bonne blague invented 
by me and Massau [violoncellist, professor at the Conservatory of 
Verviers]. 

First a violin and violoncello take their place at their desks, all 
others remaining vacant. They wait a little while for the others, who 
do not appear, and then play a motive of “Crampignon”’ (first the 
violin, then the violoncello takes it up accompanied by the violin in 
imitative counterpoint). 

While they are playing, an alto arrives, sits down and takes up 
the motive. And during all the succeeding entries (in a goose-march, 
as it were) of the string instruments, a little fugue is rolled off without 
interruption. 

Then comes an oboe: he wants to take up the theme, but bizarre 
chords impose silence on him after two futile attempts. In the mean- 
time a clarinet has entered and chants a melody, calm and interpreta- 
tive of the pleasure one feels when making music with friends. This 
melody is treated in an adagio of five or six lines. Then the horn and 
bassoons take part in the sport; the volume of sound increases; finally 
the violins intone victoriously the chant of the clarinet and at the 
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same time the basses, doubled by the bassoon, take up the theme of 
crampignon which served as subject for the fugue. (Just like in the 
Mastersingers). 

You see, my dear Mother, one can write blagues [hoaxes] in music 
as well as in literature. But I have tried to make this caprice amusing 
and yet very musical. I believe it will sound marvelously well. Almost 
all the successive entries are amusing and unexpected; especially a 
fortissimo entry of the double bass solo. . . 


I have not been able to identify this reversed shadow of Haydn’s 
**Abschieds-Symphonie” in Baudoux’s list of Lekeu’s works. 
Perhaps the score has disappeared. That would be regrettable, 
for an opportunity to hear Lekeu’s whimsical piece ought to 
prove most entertaining on a suitable occasion. Indeed, just for 
the fun of it—and we need a little more fun in music—one might 
wish to see Lekeu’s blague and Haydn’s blague put in juxtaposition 


on a program. 
Again it is a letter to Kéfer which acquaints us with the con- 


ception and genesis of one of Lekeu’s “serious” and ambitious 
works, nothing less than a triptych, however incongruous. He 
writes from Paris, on May 22, 1890: 


I have undertaken une grosse machine in three parts for or- 
chestra (and male chorus in the third). I shall tell you below of the 
subject and the plan. Here, first of all, my reasons for hoping to hear 
this work at an early date. M. Voncken [violinist, professor at the 
Verviers conservatory] has requested of me for the annual concert 
de l’Emulation a work for orchestra and chorus. Furthermore, recently 
I was introduced to M. Louis de Romain, who with Jules Bordier is in 
charge of the artistic enterprise of the concerts at Angers. This gentleman 
treated me charmingly and asked me to let him have in August, when 
he next visits Paris, the score of a symphonic piece. I have set myself 
the task of finishing for his purpose and by that date the first part of 
my Poéme. 

Here is the point of this heavy job: I should like to make a Musi- 
cal Study after Shakespeare’s Hamlet. The first part has for a motto 
“To die—to sleep;—To sleep! perchance to dream...” You see that 
this is precisely Hamlet’s character. 

But this character, I feel neither old nor strong enough to ade- 
quately depict: that task requires a Beethoven! But at least I can 
attempt to illustrate musically some principal traits of the character: 
the thirst of death, the march of his mind toward this idea: seeing 
first in Death a deliverance and then fear of finding beyond the grave 
painful surprises; his hatred, thereupon, of all the rank evil which 
surrounds him (his counsellors, his mother, his step-father). Thus I am 
also led to reveal the honesty of this extraordinary soul, his profound 
love of the good, his eternal attachment to his father.—You see that 
this is not a small affair. Many things will still have to be considered 
and translated, for the complexity of this character (so astonishingly 
one, after all) is truly crushing. 
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Well! I have resolutely set myself to the business! Even before 
leaving for Verviers I was spending much thought on it. 

I have finished the first part. Now I must prepare the entrance 
of the themes of hate and combine them symphonically with the motives 
of Invocation of Death. 

The second part will have as epigraph: “Das Ewig-weibliche zieht 
uns hinan’’ (the last words of the second Faust): the consolation that 
Death will not perhaps procure and which the troubled soul asks of 
Love. But there again, complete deception; and the themes of grief 
return still more certain of their victory. 

The third part will have as epigraph: “‘O proud Death! What 
feast 1s toward in thine eternal cell That so many princes at a shot so bloodily 
has struck? This is the definitive triumph of Grief.—There is one thing 
against which I must guard myself: to want to narrate in music concrete 
facts (program music), for instance, the apparition of the ghost and 
other bétises. Under no circumstances do I wish to attemp rewriting 
in music Shakespeare’s drama. My desire is merely to essay a translation 
into music of some of my impressions gained from the frequent reading 
of Hamlet. For example, the third part will not be a funeral march 
(Berlioz has made one on this subject), but a piece of music, (in very 
moderate tempo) into which I shall try to put utmost sorrow, deriving 
it nominally from the Invocation of Death and the heinous imprecations 
of the first part. 


Was “Hamlet” performed at Angers in 1890? Probably 
letters of Lekeu not yet published would answer that question. 
Those edited by Stoecklin (with elisions) do not. Yet one feels 
inclined to deduce an affirmative answer from the tenor of Lekeu’s 
letter to Kéfer on April 15, 1891, the one informing his friend 
of the depressed state of mind in which the death of his “cher 
mattre” Franck had left him: 


“At Angers [the letter was written in Paris, apparently after a 
return from Angers] I have heard a good rehearsal of a little orchestral 
piece which I composed last summer (the second part of an Etude sym- 
phonique in three parts) [obviously the “Faust”? movement] and as it 
did not sound disagreeable, I took a little courage. .. I shall revise 
completely, I might say, re-compose the first part of this my second 
symphonic study, for when I set about to write the third part, the 
first impressed me as being more nulle than the collected works of 
Ambroise Thomas. 


That he did not carry out this plan, is a further deduction 
from his letter to Kéfer. At any rate it would offer a plausible 
explanation of the fact that the “Hamlet” (and also the third) 
movement remained unpublished, whereas the score of the second, 
the Faust movement, seems to have been printed, though, in 
keeping with that regrettable practice of French and Italian 
publishers, en location only. 
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“Horrors without name, which I have grouped under the 
title of a Trio for piano, violin and violoncello.” With these 
not very flattering remarks Lekeu in his letter to Kéfer of April 
15, 1891, would seem to refer to the least known (and least coherent) 
of his chamber music works, finished early in 1891 after he had 
recovered from the blow dealt him by Franck’s death, but com- 
menced early in 1890, and apparently, after the completion of 
the first movement, laid aside in favor of his grosse machine in 
three parts. I say on purpose “would seem to refer” because 
the letters quoted below in which other references to the Tric 
occur contain a cortradiction. In one of them he mentions a 
trio for piano, violin and alto (underscoring the word alto) which 
leads us almost to suspect that Lekeu at that time was actually 
working on two different trios, one for the customary combination 
of piano, violin and violoncello, the other for the rather unusual 
combination just mentioned! The earliest allusion to a trio 
I find in Lekeu’s letter to Kéfer from Paris, February 1, 1890: 


I just left my admired master, Franck, who for half an hour bom- 
barded me with compliments on the first four pages (all I have written 
in a month) of a Trio for piano, violin and violoncello.—But enough 
of this. 


On April 26, 1890, Lekeu then informs Kéfer that César 
Franck is 


quite satisfied with what I have shown him of the Trio on which I am 
busy. He warmly encouraged me to perservere in this heavy and 
irksome task. Hence, I have thrown myself into it with refreshed 
strength. 


It is in his letter to Kéfer of May 22, 1890, that the alto is 
mentioned instead of the violoncello. In these words: 


I work much. I do not mean counterpoint; one has to submit 
to these annoying but indispensable scholasticisms! I have finished 
the first movement of a Trio for piano, violin and alto. The adagio 
will have been written (at least I hope so) in one or two months. I 
showed the work to father Franck, who is very much satisfied with it. 
In fact, I expect to dedicate it to him (which is but natural.) 


Between these letters falls one written from Heusy on March 
1, 1890, to his mother, which affords a further valuable clue to 
Lekeu’s type of mind as a composer. (After all, he was a “pro- 
grammatic”’ composer and not a formalist). The letter runs: 


The last piece of my Trio is definitely attacked: two pages are 
written. The rest simmers feverishly in my head. Here is what I should 
like to express in this first movement. I have all the themes: 
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1°, Introduction: Grief, a ray of hope, fugitive, too short, 

pi.” gd driven off by the sombre reverie which, alone, expands and 

revails. 

. 2°, Allegro molto: The sorrow of melancholy; always to be in 
battle with matter and with the memories of victory over matter! 
temporary and torturing. Grief reappears; cries of hate resound and 
the malediction has plain sailing. The violin issues an appeal of despair: 
who will deliver me of this torture? The hellish ritornelle answers; the 
violoncelle [sic!] unites with the violin to proclaim anew the suppli- 
cation; once more the ritornelle replies. A contest ensues, desperate, 
between the two ideas (Here it is where I have stopped). The plan of 
the rest is as follows: 

The contest seems to come to an end. Is it to be the end of the 
suffering? 

The melody of Hope of the Introduction reappears. But brusquely 
Grief, as if irritated by this consoling calm, takes possession of her 
empire. The cries of hate become more numerous, the fugue in its 
winding course sweeps them away. Melancholy, too, in an attempt to 
rend the clouds, is driven off; expelled also all hope; and in impotent 
lassitude the first section ends as if proclaiming in darkest silence the 
triumph of Evil. 

But, dear Mother, rest assured that the other sections correct the 
first and the finale will be the luminous development of Goodness if I 
am at all able to cope with that task worthily. 

I am satisfied with what I have done so far. With patient travail 
I hope to reach the end of this work, which I feel to be so beautiful, 
above all so expressive, and I compel myself to put my whole being 
into it. Let us hope that you may hear it within a year. 


On April 15, 1891, Lekeu had occasion to thank Kéfer for 
his willingness to lend the string section of his orchestra for the 
performance of a little piece composed for the approaching 
marriage of his friend, A. Guignard. It was his unpublished 
Epithalame: “This ensemble of strings, trombone and organ ought 
not, I think, sound full of holes.” April, 1891, is also the date 
affixed to the printed score of his “Sonate pour piano,” yet I 
can find no mention of this work in the letters published by de 
Stoecklin. Unfortunately so, for it might have helped to check 
up Marcel Orban’s statement: 


A Suite for piano was published after his death under the title of Sonata. 
He did not consider it more than a study in composition; but it is a 
study of real beauty. The fugue remains a monumental example of 
the genre. 


That Lekeu in letters not yet published speaks of this sonata 
is clear, since Orban quotes a line from one of these (without 
further data) to the effect that: ‘‘ This passage I should not to-day 
write again, but the fugue is bien.” 
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In the absence of documentary evidence, I hesitate to accept 
Orban’s story. The reverse process would have been more plau- 
sible: to change the title of sonata to that of suite, as the following 
little exposé will illustrate. 

Lekeu prefixed these verses of George Vanor to the work as 
a motto (serviceable for a suite as much as for a sonata): 

“Comme une mére veille auprés de son enfant 

Elle a bercé de ses chansons ma mile fiévre. 

La bonne fée, elle a ranimé de sa lévre 

Ma lévre, et rafraichi pour moi, l’air étouffant.” 
The music is in keeping with these verses, although it is music 
with a motto rather than “programmatic” music in the routine 
sense. The “male fiévre” and the “air étouffant”’ predominate, 
but since one has to live up to one’s motto the “bonne fée” 
ultimately comes into her own. It is music as from another 
world, undisturbed by market noise or by witty fashionable 
gossip. Immature and youthfully crude in spots, to be sure, but 
like MacDowell’s first suite, an astonishing example of adolescent 
genius. It is unlike MacDowell’s suite, however, in its almost 
ascetic avoidance of brilliant hues, albeit full of color otherwise. 
The sonata inherited its gait from Bach, its mysticism from 
Franck and its profile (as seen through a veil) from Wagner. 

Academicians among critics will deny to the work its title 
of sonata. Not without cause, for at best Lekeu wrote a sonata 
in the original sense of a piece to be played on an instrument 
and certainly not a sonata in the modern sense of the term: the 
first and last of the five movements excepted—practically a 
prelude and an epilogue—the composer revels in a series of strictly 
contrapuntal fugal movements with just a trace of the so-called 
sonata-form! Combine this fact with the fin de siécle harmonic 
boldness of the work, its somewhat morbid program, and an 
impression is produced as if Sweelinck or some other forerunner 
of Bach had returned to earth, had listened to our modern ways 
of making music, and had retired to some organ-loft to improvise 
an organ phantasy in the “modern” style. Not without clinging 
to the idea of thematic unity (so characteristic of archaic suites 
and sonatas), for Lekeu in this “study in composition,” too, as 


in his other chamber-music and in the footsteps of his master, 
César Franck, dedicated himself wholeheartedly to a revival of 
that maxim of composition. 

The nobly harmonized prelude gives the mood of the entire 
sonata: climaxes interrupted by mystic echoes from the beyond, 
produced by the simple device of a change in pedals, and at the 
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end a simple motif obviously announcing the chanson of the 
good fairy. With slight alterations the main theme of the prelude 
reappears immediately after the prelude as a fugue theme. A 
bona fide four-part fugue seems to follow, but the movement im- 
presses me more like a fugato variation of the prelude, the prelude 
theme, the chanson motif, with the mystic harmonic interruptions 
and syncopations playing the same réle here as there. In working 
all this out as if in a choral phantasy for organ, the chanson motif 
is used partly in canonic imitation for the preparation of a mighty 
climax, after which the main theme reénters majestically with a 
kind of basso ostinato leading to the end in almost literal repetition 
of the closing bars of the prelude. To the student of composition 
this movement is particularly interesting, for the apparent ex- 
periment to utilize fugato as a technical contrivance in adhering 
sub rosa to the sonata-form. The third movement with the 
chanson motif again as ethereal thematic adjunct, is also a fugato 
movement in which the first theme seems to have germinated 
from the basso ostinato of the second movement. The fourth 
movement in very much slower tempo shows the same contra- 
puntal style and the same thematic material, though it is varied 
to fit the story of the movement: a feverish starting up as if 
haunted by tender calls, a sinking back into despair after a 
tremendous struggle and yet now with rays of hope breaking 
through darkness. Obviously the composer is preparing us for 
the poetic essence of his motto and indeed from the last movement, 
the epilogue, the “suffocating atmosphere” has been dispelled. 
The thematic material is the same as in the fourth movement, 
but the underlying mood is more joyful, and, though passionate, 
calm with the calmness of the soul after a conflagration. Unfor- 
tunately the idea of this epilogue is better than the music, which 
is somewhat banal. 

Whatever one chooses to call Lekeu’s “Sonate pour piano” — 
a sonata, a suite, a theme with variations, an organ fever-phantasy 
transcribed for the pianoforte—it is on the whole a noble work 
of youthful genius reaching with outstretched arms for ideals 
peculiarly his own. But like so much of Schumann’s music, it 
seems to have been sung to the composer’s own soul or to a few 
intimates and not to a listening crowd. With all its thundering 
climaxes the sonata is music for the chamber, not for the concert- 
hall, and it is perhaps impressive rather than effective. For that 
reason all but a few independent concert-pianists will naturally 
hesitate to introduce Lekeu’s sonata to our audiences, so accus- 
tomed to the sterility of “effective” pianists’ programs. 
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Middle of June, 1891, Lekeu informed his friend Kéfer that 
he had accepted Vincent d’Indy’s advice to embark on the ad- 
venture of trying to capture the Belgian prix de Rome: 


I obey him and so also satisfy my parents, who at present dream 
of nothing but to see one of these days this supreme and governmental 
prize allotted to me. 

However, I must confess candidly how disagreeable it would be 
not to be admitted to the final test and yet from a strictly materialistic 
standpoint (I mean the time for jotting down the notes) I dread the 
preliminary more than the final competition. For the latter they accord 
us 27 days en loge, whereas for the preliminary test we have but 72 
hours—3 days for the composition of the four-part fugue and the com- 
plete score of the chorus with orchestra. 

I have never been able to make a fugue in less than six days and, 
as regards the chorus with orchestra, when I tried to compose one in 
as short a time as possible, it took me 8 days. .. However, if I can 
finish these two affairs in three days and the jury then pronounces them 
too bad for my admission to the final competition, I shall be vexed 
indeed. . . 


This letter was followed by one en loge to his mother in the 
first flush of victory half an hour after Gevaert on July 25, 1891 
had pronounced him “premier admissible’ for the final test, 
As Lekeu was the youngest competitor, it had fallen to his lot 
to draw a fugue theme from the urn. The theme drawn was of 
the poorest, and so unfit for vocal treatment that Gevaert im- 
mediately charged the competitors to use it for organ and string 
quartet accompaniment. Lekeu felt satisfied with his “sane, 
sonorous” chorus and attributed his preliminary victory to his 
careful instrumentation (“‘one is not a pupil of d’Indy just for 
nothing”). His fugue horrified him as “‘raw as iron and void 
of all musical interest.”” He did not hesitate to say so afterwards 
to Emile Matthieu of the jury, who replied with Gallic esprit: 
“Well, Monsieur Lekeu, you see that our opinion was quite 
different from yours.” The letter continued: 


I might now perhaps by sawing wood like a deaf man unhook a 
second honorable mention, but I hope that my two old friends [his 
parents] will not get a swollen head and figure out that the premier 
admissible thereby becomes first in the real competition. To write and 
finish such a complicated cantata as demanded here one needs an ex- 
perience and a flow of ideas which one cannot have at 21 years. Perhaps 
in two years I could win the second prize and in four the first. However, 
that is a beautiful dream and nothing else. 


In his letter to Kéfer of July 30 he voiced similar sentiments: 


You appear to think that I shall split the drum with the first 
blow. At 21 one does not triumph so easily, particulariy not in 
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competition with chaps of 26, 28, and 29 years, of whom one, M. Paul 
Lebrun, harmony professor at the conservatory of Gand, already twice 
has carried off the first second prize. . . The prize will go to him who is 
the first to complete the sketch of his cantata and who has more time 
than the others to instrumentate with care. This rapidity of work- 
manship I am far from possessing. Shall I ever have it?... To be 
perfectly frank, I attach little importance to that bizarre faculty of 
completing a work of art in quick-step and I consider it rather strange 
that precisely that faculty is asked of the future musician. 

All this in order to tell you that perhaps by sawing wood con- 
scientiously I may gather in the Rome prize in four years. Here I play 
the réle of an amateur rather than of a competitior and though I am 
not lying exactly on a bed of roses, my life is not altogether disagreeable. 
Our subject is Androméde [the text was by Jules Sauveniére] and is 
burdened with three situations: 


1. Ethiopia is devastated by a monster: religious scene for the 
purpose of asking Ammon if a sacrifice can free the country. The god 
answers that it is necessary to sacrifice the princess Andromeda by 
chaining her to a rock. Object: to reduce the affront to the Nereides 
whom Andromeda conquered in a beauty contest. The people seize 
the virgin without listening to her supplications. 

2. Andromeda alone, her grief; the Nereides playing on the waves, 
taunt her without pity. 

8. Perseus (who without doubt, was promenading in those parts) 
frees Andromeda; they marry, the people (who have turned their coat 
. . » why?) yell to Hymen. . . Hopes that they will have lots of children. 
Harps, etc... 


My work progresses without foolish haste or exasperating slow- 
ness. ‘To-morrow I shall have finished the first scene (the longest of 
the three by far). It comprises a good old religious march. Scene of 
invocation, the Devil incarnate and his entourage. 

I see clearly that in 21 days, when I shall leave here, I shall be 
completely wiped out physically. Also, I have abandoned entirely my 
original intention of forcing a hearing of my cantata on the jury at 
the piano, with chorus and soloists. . . 

To Kéfer, August 10, 1891. 


. .. my cantata is completely composed and even the orchestration 
is well advanced: the seventy-fifth page of score begins to look black. 
To-morrow at noon without doubt, I shall be through with the first 
half of the text. The second, I hope, will progress with the same rapidity. 

In other words, my cantata will be finished on time between now 
and August twentieth unless I fall sick. But that is impossible, because 
I have felt marvelously well since my entry en loge. Of the result of 
this contest I have not the slightest idea. Yet I can promise you that 
the orchestration will be good from the first to the last note. I have 
worked a lot during the last year and a half; I had the good luck of 
hearing music of mine at Angers and I begin to feel a sure hand in the 
polyphonic treatment of the orchestra. 

Having finished the composition of the cantata in advance of the 
date I had fixed for myself, I shall be able to devote more time to the 
instrumentation. . . 
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Is it good? Or is it not? Who knows? It is done and settled: 
voila the main point, finish the job at whatever cost. Such a cantata 
never is good from beginning to end; even the best show numerous defects. 
Now one lacks the time to retouch these dark spots and for that 
reason this competition business is diametrically opposed to artistic 
work, sincere and comforting. On certain days (yesterday for example) 
I feel satisfied with my work. Everything looks solidly constructed; 
of a good, expressive musical cohesion of parts, the whole ensemble 
dramatic and above all sincere. In brief, I am satisfied with myself 
On other days (this afternoon for example) everything looks like a 
failure and then I pass hours not exactly gay. This evening my spirits 
are higher again. I heard fragments of cantatas of two of my com- 
petitors. Verily, without wishing to be conceited, I may affirm that 
my own work is better than what they played to me; for truly and without 
doubt their productions are but vast exercises. . . powdered over with 
Wagnerian reminiscences; not one cry of expression, not one gripping 
chord, nothing of those things that come from and go to the heart. 

Of such things, possibly only one or two occur in my own cantata, 
but at least I have the certain consolation to have felt and written 
in spots something sane, honest and human. But this certainty perhaps 
(indeed probably) will be but a doubt in the minds of the jury and I 
have not much hope of getting anything out of this business. Possibly 
the extreme care bestowed on the orchestration will gain me a second 
honorable mention. But I better not count on that. . . 


But when this clairvoyant auto-prophecy actually came true, 
did Lekeu break forth into a chant de triomphale délivrance? 
Far from it! He proved that after all he could be a “serious 
young gentleman” not only but also at times a foolish young 
gentleman like the rest of us. The contrast in tone between the 
last letter quoted and the following to Kéfer, end of August, is 
really amusing: 

Since Sunday I have passed horrible days, and still more horrible 
nights. And this because of a foolish, senseless, wild and perhaps 
unpardonable step. 

But you know me and you can see me when I heard the name of 
S...come before mine. A foolish rage seized me, my teeth chattered 
and (so I was told afterwards) I had the expression of a maniac. With- 
out realzing what I was doing, I refused to enter the jury’s room. The 
next day I was still so much in the grip of this atrocious impression that 
I wrote a note of protest to the Indépendance Belge which had published 
the verdict without mentioning my refusal. 


He then felt utterly crushed by his acts of “childish folly,” 
but by middle of September, it appears from a letter to Vincent 
d’Indy, he had calmed himself sufficiently to reach the conclusion 
that, everything considered, he had acted wisely! Commenting 
on the fact that Oscar Roéls’ cantata, “a very interesting com- 
position, of exquisite charm and of absolutely extraordinary 
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formal perfection,’’ was thrown out of court, he leaves no doubt 
that his dream of winning the coveted Rome prize in four years 
had completely vanished and that he had thrown behind him any 
design of further competition: 


The Rome competition is not at all what I believed it to be and 
I do not even feel justified in feeling proud of my victory in the pre- 
liminary contest. With one exception I had to do only with old con- 
servatory pillars, who do not know even the most elementary part of their 
craft and have absolutely no ideas in their heads. However, the contest 
was not between them personally, but between the Belgian conservatories. 

I have seen the six works submitted to the jury. Four of them 
do not exist by reason of absence of every emotion and because of 
poverty of harmonic invention. As for polyphony, a dead letter for 
these people; they hardly know it by name... 

As for myself, I had the rare good chance of being moved by my 
subject and of having felt during the 25 days en loge better disposed for 
work than ever. I have composed the first work with which I really 
have felt satisfied. Most certainly I shall have to concede numerous 
weak spots, but I may say to you as to my best and most sincere friend, 
that I have written pages of music worthy of a pupil of Franck and in 
which an impartial musician must recognize immediately that I have 
listened to your counsel with attention. 

I had not a single vote for the first prize. Without hesitation the 
jury disregarded me and M. Lebrun of Gand received the prize with 
four against three votes for M. Smalders of Liége, who received five 
votes against two for the second prize. 

Roéls received nothing; he was put out of court without ceremony. 
And without doubt the same fate would have been in store for me, 
had I not studied your scores (the Scéne Cévenole and Wallenstein); 
but the jury apparently feared that I might get my work performed 
and therefore offered me the second-second prize. 

The cause of my and Roél’s downfall is the same old jealousy of 
musical academies of modern music; but for me the case became more 
complicated on account of the fact that my whole education was received 
at Paris and outside of any conservatory. 


”? 


Parts of Lekeu’s luckless “Androméde” were performed a 
few months after his refusal of the second-second prize at a 
“Concert des XX” at Brussels; the whole work then on March 
27, 1892, at the conservatory of Verviers under the ever loyal 
Louis Kéfer. The reception accorded was indeed different from 
that by the prize jury and this difference—it goes without saying 
—is strikingly reflected by the following letters written to his 
father. 


February 27, 1892. 


I must tell you about the concert of the XX at which a part of 
my Androméde was played. To put it briefly, it had a big success. 
In the first place, the performance was ideal. All the instrumentalists 
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had become passionately fond of this music and reproduced it down 
to my very last intentions. After the last note, the applause exploded 
in the whole large hall. Mlle. de Haene stepped forward to bow to the 
public, but when she left the stage, the applause continued to increase; 
all the musicians tapped on their instruments and from every part of 
the hall came shouts “composer, composer.” I had to show myself 
and the tapping became louder. When I sought to retire, the musicians 
would not let me and I had to bow my acknowledgements again to the 
public And when at last I could reach the foyer, while Crickboom, 
Gillet, etc., were surrounding and hugging me, I still heard the audience 
applaud. To be perfectly candid, that number on the program inter- 
ested the public most; I am immensely pleased with the reception, 
since I was just a little nervous about a public so different from that 
at Verviers. 

But what filled me with more joy than anything else, beside d’Indy’s 
praise, was Ysaye’s conduct toward me. At the end of the concert he 
mounted the platform and took me, figuratively speaking, into his 
arms by saying aloud that my Androméde was the work of an artist 
and of a great musician and that he had never before listened to a work 
by so young a man wise and impassioned at the same time... An hour 
later I was at the Conservatory. .. Ysaye when introducing me to 
his pupils began by bombarding me with compliments, for instance: 
“Here is a pupil of Father Franck; alone of composers of to-day, he 
composes music which is not an imitation of Wagner—whom he knows 
by heart.” 

Then he asked me if I had composed chamber-music. When I 
answered in the negative, he asked me to let him have all the chamber- 
music which I might write in the future. He assured me of a perform- 
ance on every suitable occasion and more particularly he asked me to 
start off with a Sonata for violin and pianoforte. Well, I cali that a 
soft snap, to hear one’s self played by Ysaye!... 

To-day at 11 o’clock (from 11 to 2) the first general rehearsal. Last 
Thursday evening I had heard the orchestra rehearsal with chorus 
and soloists. I had been quite satisfied from beginning to end; without 
any weak spots it sounded excellent, but to-day still better. The horribly 
difficult choruses go as if sewed together, the attacks are firm and all 
nuances duly carried out. 

They sound splendidly; in the first part as if smitten with affliction, 
lugubrious, then tragic and wild; in the second part they overflow with 
life, with abandon, triumphant sonority; one really feels that the world 
has been saved for ever; “that radiates” as Kéfer said. 

The orchestra, on the other hand, marches like one man, disclosing 
the most secret sentiments of Andromeda, of Perseus, and the crowd 
surrounding them. Above all, it sounds intense. Throughout one feels 
the influence of the old man César Franck more than that of Wagner; 
hardly at all, or not at all that of d’Indy: his orchestra has an entirely 
different sound. 

I am happy beyond words because I appear to be able to adore 
the word of my master and most loyal friend without imitating him in 
the slightest. Perhaps one day I shall be able to do as well as he, though 
in a totally different genre of sonority. 
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Without humbug, this work is very much more solid than the 
Chant lyrique. That work still gave me somewhat the impression of a 
very lucky accident. But Androméde is the work of a manipulator of 
orchestra and chorus very sure of his craft. One feels that I can draw 
adequate effects from the orchestra whenever I shall wish. I feel myself 
in possession of a solid brain,—I know my business. Now back to work! 


In 1904 Androméde was again performed at Brussels, con- 
ducted by Huberti, a member of the prix de Rome jury. According 
to Marcel Orban, the public gave it a demonstrative reception, 
thus flaying the stupidity or partiality of the jury in 1891. This 
may be true, but if Orban sees in Lekeu’s Androméde “melodic 
invention of incredible richness, the whole work astonishing in 
mastery of craft and expression,”’ I feel inclined to argue that the 
success was not wholly due to esthetic but partly to the political 
reasons advanced by Orban and that he greatly exaggerates the 
merits of the work. Of course, I have not heard it in its orchestral 
garb on which Lekeu bestowed such care, and I realize that it is 
easy to do an injustice to modern works seen through the medium 
of a vocal score only, but even a vocal score will show “incredible 
richness of melodic invention, etc.”—provided it really is to be 
found. Exactly that I am inclined to deny. Androméde is in 
Lekeu’s typical manner, but notwithstanding this transparent 
individuality, the cantata lacks a convincing character. Mainly 
because the two principals, Andromeda and Perseus, do not 
stand out in proper musical relief, though Andromeda’s lament 
is impressive enough. On the whole, they betray that lifeless 
stiffness and strained vitality in their utterances which one would 
be surprised not to find in prix de Rome cantatas or in similar 
prize-bouquets of artificial flowers. The first part of the Cantata 
is decidedly better than the second. It is logical, organic, full 
of vigor and color; in short it illustrates again the curious fact 
that composers often bestow more inspiration and sympathy on 
monsters, ghosts, goblins than on their victims. Had the second 
part maintained the level of the first, Androméde might be called 
an effective work in spite of Andromeda, but unfortunately it is 
incoherent, bombastic and runs from bad to worse, ending with a 
rather empty and insipid outburst of joy. This weakness of the 
second part in my opinion will defeat further attempts to win a 
permanent place for Lekeu’s cantata in the concert-hall. With 
all its undeniable merits Lekeu’s Androméde is not a great work 
of art, though, of course, very much better than many a choral 
work which conductors persist in inflicting upon the dear public’s 


ears. 
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There is in these letters but the one brief allusion to the 
Fantasie symphonique sur deux airs populaires angevins quoted 
below under date of November 2, 1892. Yet, with the violin 
sonata and the unfinished quartet it forms the trio of Lekeu’s 
works that has carried his name and fame farthest. The last 
page of the original score reproduced in facsimile, in Octave 
Séré’s book shows the dates “‘ Mai, 1891, 28 Mai, 1892.” In other 
words Lekeu began work on this phantasy before his painful 
experience en loge and did not finish it until shortly before the 
violin sonata occupied his mind. The first performance of the 
work with orchestra appears to have been delayed until October 
21, 1893, at Verviers under Lekeu’s own direction. After that 
Vincent d’Indy, Chevillard, Colonne and other French and 
Belgian conductors stood sponsors for the work, until, so we are 
told by several French authors, it has become fairly fixed in the 
French and Belgian repertoires. One handicap to a more rapid 
circulation must be seen in the tardy publication of the full 
score—not until 1909. In America the Fantasie appears not to 
have attracted the attention it deserves. Properly placed on a 
program, the score cannot fail to release that spontaneous applause 
with which it has been greeted elsewhere. Nor is that hard to 
explain. As Lekeu justly remarked after the Verviers performance 
in a letter quoted by Orban, “the orchestra purls with enthusiasm 
and sonority. There are in the piece certain trombones fairly 
Jerichotiens.’” Furthermore, by virtue of the fact that he based 
the fantasie on two captivating folk-songs of Anjou (the first 
of an infecting jollity) the work is bathed in sunshine far more 
than any of his other works. Unfortunately Lekeu’s program- 
matic note prefaced to Samazeuilh’s not very happy arrangement 
of the score for four hands has been omitted from the published 
full score. This omission places conductor and audience at a 
decided disadvantage, since it robs them of the key to the structure 
of the work. Until I discovered that discrepancy between full 
score and arrangement, I was puzzled by the hesitation of a 
very distinguished American conductor (who estimates Lekeu’s 
talent at its true value and considers Lekeu’s Adagio pour quatuor 
d’orchestre on Georges Vanor’s line “Les fleurs pales du souvenir” 
very beautiful—and it is a gem as Vincent d’Indy first proved 
to Parisians), to perform the Fantaisie on the ground that “it 
is good in spots, but is very detached and to my mind ill-formed.” 

I cannot but question the soundness of this stricture if the 
score be examined and tested in public with the indispensable 
aid of Lekeu’s programmatic key: 
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Note de l’auteur. 
A la tombée du soir, les couples enlacés bondissent et tourbillon- 
nent; c’est le bal de |’“‘Assemblée” et la danse toujours s’accélére aux 
crix joyeux des gars, aux rires éperdus des filles rouges de plaisir, pendant 
qu’éclat, dominant la féte et sa folie, la voix souveraine de |’Eternel 


Amour... 

Vers la pleine, ot l’ombre s’approfondit, paisible et mystérieuse, 
Amant a entrainé l’Amante. . . 

Il résiste 4 la voix aimée qui lui demande de retourner 4 la danse, 
et, rieuse, par les champs silencieux, va répétant les rondes toujours 
plus lointaintes; il sait implorer et dire sa tendresse. 

Dans le décor d’une nuit d’été lumineuse, étoilée et plaine du 
parfum de la terre endormie, la scénme amoureuse déroule sa passion 
grandissante, et les amants s’éloignent au frais murmure de la riviére 
qu’argente le clair de lune. 


For one thing we should feel thankful to the jury of 1891: 
their verdict aroused a storm of protest among Lekeu’s friends 
of whom Eugene Ysaye was the greatest and so indirectly gave 
birth to Lekeu’s violin sonata, “‘a master work which for breadth 
of ideas and melodic inspiration need not fear a comparison with 
pére Franck’s violin sonata.”’ Praise higher than this is impossible. 
Whether or not he indorses fully these words of Destranges in 
his “‘Consonances et dissonances” (1906), every unbiased critic 
will have to admit that of violin sonatas composed since Brahms 
and Franck, Lekeu’s is inferior to none. Since Eugene Ysaye, 
to whom, of course, it is dedicated, launched the work, it has 
steered a triumphal course throughout the musical world and is 
to-day, or ought to be, in the repertoire of every violinist capable 
of playing and understanding it and not addicted to atrophy 
of taste and ambition. 

Commissioned, we have seen, by Ysaye in February, 1892, the 
Violin sonata was not finished until some time in the fall of 1892, 
as appears from the context of the following two letters, the 
first written by Lekeu to his mother, the second to his father: 


[Fall 1892.] 


. I shall see Kéfer at Verviers and I shall acquaint him with 
my Sonata for piano and violin which I (in parenthesis) finished copying 
to-day. I merely have to extract the violin part and shall then definitely 
be rid of that big job. I now commence to bother my head with new 
things: simultaneously germs of themes for Paysages d’ Ardennes [where 
he had been with Kéfer] and the Conquéte du bonheur. . . and bits of 
verse, rhymed or not, for this last mentioned work. Let us hope that 
something good will come of all this. Fortunately I have advanced 
since July last, for I already see how I could have improved upon what 
I did in my Sonata (this is a sure and mathematic means for observing 
progress in one’s ideas: to feel the weakness of what one has done and 
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to reason it out). This does not mean that I shall rewrite this or that 
passage is my sonata; no, the true way of correcting a work is to write 
one better. . . 
To his father, Heusy, November 2, 1892. 

At Brussels yesterday morning I was put into a cheerful condition 
by the exhibition of enthusiasm and friendship which Ysaye, etc., have 
shown me. 

If I arrive at composing the Quartet which Ysaye demands of me, 
Maus is fully inclined to give at Brussels (at the XX) what he calls 


Sonata for violin and piano, the Quartet and my three songs impatiently 
awaited by two or three singers of Brussels. 

Perhaps even my Fantasy on two Angevins airs will receive a hearing 
in the transcription for piano 4 hands which Monday morning at Séthe’s 
excited unbelievable transports of enthusiasm. 

Saturday evening, Ysaye played my Sonata at hishome. According 
to all present (pupils and friends who hear him constantly) Ysaye 
surpassed himself. 

In Crickboom’s opinion, it is this sonata which Ysaye interprets 
with a maximum of style, either of passionate abandon or of absolute 
calm, as is, for example, so necessary in the second movement. . . 


Lekeu’s violin sonata (in G minor) was first played in public 
by Eugen Ysaye to whom it is dedicated, but the exact date is 
unknown to me. At Paris it was brought out by Paul Viardot 
and Bertha Demanton in 1899; at Boston in 1902 by Karel 
Ondricek and Alice Cummings. Essentially different from the 
pianoforte-sonata, the violin-sonata, too, cannot deny its descent 
(for instance melodically) from César Franck. Though much 
maturer than the pianoforte sonata, it does not lack the flavor 
of a study in composition, since certain experiments in thematic 
development and form seem to have occupied Lekeu’s mind when 
composing the sonata. Instead of dissecting, doubling, telescoping, 
breaking up his themes and juggling with their component parts 
—a procedure so unendurable in the imitators of Beethoven and 
Brahms—Lekeu preferred to leave his themes more or less intact 
and sought to make the thematic narrative more convincing by 
repetition of important phrases at different pitches. We know 
this procedure of sequence from Liszt’s symphonic poems. 
Those who criticize Liszt for following it will also condemn Lekeu. 
Yet the principle of sequence as a lever for development of motive 
power is perfectly sound in itself. The artistic test lies merely 
in its application. If Liszt, the pioneer, applied the principle 
of sequential leverage still somewhat crudely and primitively, 
that does not necessarily bar later composers from succeeding 
where he at times failed. If then Lekeu in his violin sonata, as 
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also in his unfinished quartet, is seen after a few bars to have no 
intention to indulge in the traditional thematic contortion and 
anatomical dissection, he has a divine right as an artist to choose 
his own method of expression. If we are anxious for critical 
battle, the only fair thing to do is to follow the artist, meet him 
on his own ground and challenge the solution of his self-imposed 
problem. Hence, it is one thing to critisise Lekeu for having 
adopted in his violin sonata the principle of sequence at all, 
quite another to insist—and correctly so—that he failed to solve 
his problem completely, since there still adheres to the result an 
element of experiment: unfortunately Lekeu’s thematic blocks 
are not so skilfully cemented as always to hide the crevices, 
which is the main danger a composer faces in that process. 
However, between this admission and the verdict of incoherence 
occasionally rendered against Lekeu’s sonata there lies a wide 
gulf. Moreover the charge of incoherence will be put across the 
path of every artist who dares to break with formal traditions 
and need not be taken seriously. 

While the Lekeu “sigh” or “wail,” is not wholly absent from 
the sonata, it bubbles over with the freshness and joyousness of 
youth, though of youth meditative, not flippant. In the second 
of the three movements, by way of contrast, sadder chords are 
touched and also by way of contrast to the second movement, 
which the composer wished played with utmost calm, the two 
outer movements revel in bold, biting dissonances. No poetic 
program or motto prefaces the score. This fact at least permits 
the inference that the composer had no underlying poetic idea in 
mind when he composed his violin sonata as a modern of moderns 
and not as a student of archaic forms, as in the pianoforte sonata. 
Furthermore, the themes of the violin sonata show a remarkable 
lung capacity. They possess a breadth which is just as character- 
istic of Lekeu as are for instance choppy themes of the later violin 
sonatas of Emil Sjégren. On the other hand, Lekeu’s themes in 
this sonata cannot be claimed to be very original; but what they 
lack in this respect is atoned for by their clear, bold curve, their 
intensity, their driving power and their inherent fitness for appli- 
cation of the ideas of thematic unity. The dullest ear cannot 
fail to notice that the opening theme of the sonata dominates 
the whole work. Indeed, even the secondary themes of the first 
movement seem to render homage to the main theme and we 
notice how a phrase of merely incidental appearance, that helps 
to build the bridge for the second theme, assumes vital importance 
in the third movement. In this last movement Lekeu either 
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blends with surpassing contrapuntal skill the several themes of 
the sonata or he increases the rhythmical interest by their bold 
juxtaposition. To these devices Lekeu obviously owes the irrisis- 
tible swing and the necessary accumulation of expansive force 
for the almost spectacular end of the last movement. In my 
opinion, however, its artistic beauty is somewhat marred by the 
amalgamation into one theme of a distinctly Russian danse motif 
and an upstarting chromatic phrase somewhat in the style of the 
later Wagner or Richard Strauss. The second movement is a 
revery. It opens in the unusual ] rhythm, is written in the 
simple A B A form with section B in the “character of a folk- 
song” and gains additional charm by having reminiscences of 
the first movement dreamily interwoven in its texture. 

The Quatour inachevé for piano and strings was first performed 
at Brussels, Salle Ravenstein, on October 23, 1894, by the quartet 
of Crickboom, Angenot, P. Miry, Gillet with the assistance of 
Miss Louisa Merck at the piano. Inasmuch as its composition 
was not prompted by premonition of death, but was bestellte Arbeit 
by Eugene Ysaye, it goes without saying that it was dedicated 
to him. Presumably and precisely because this work was com- 
missioned by his great compatriot, Lekeu took such infinite pains 
with it: in little less than a year he finished but little more than 
the first movement. 

One studies this priceless torso of what probably would have 
become the longest quartet on record and marvels at Lekeu’s 
wealth of inspiration, his emotional intensity and the ingenuity 
and madness of his methods. No established pattern seems to 
fit the first movement; at any rate, the classic quartet form is 
adhered to only as if in a frame. To be sure, we hear two pre- 
dominant themes, they change place in the tonal structure and 
all that sort of thing, but Lekeu does not stop there. At times 
his bridge-work assumes prime thematic importance or he gives 
free flight to his fancy in improvising on his main theme before 
he rushes into the working-out section. Furthermore, we have 
not one peroration only but several, and all this thematic strife 
is repeatedly interrupted, as it were, by an armistice. It follows 
readily that by thus interrupting the climax—and the working- 
out idea is inherently the embodiment of climaxes—Lekeu obtains 
a cragged, hence bolder and more effective curve. One begins 
to suspect that formal considerations alone did not prompt these 
interruptions. The whole movement is to be played throughout 
“Dans un emportement douloureux. (Tres animé).” This indi- 
cation is prefixed to a short introduction full of Lekeu “sighs” 
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and this introduction reappears in the thematic woof toward the 
end of the movement. Furthermore, this phrase “lent et passioné’”’ 


> 
‘oe 







played by the first violin solo precedes the second movement. It 
will not be found in the first movement, nor does it reappear 
in the second movement so far as completed. Yet this phrase 
must have had some function. And this phrase was not a new 
one! Lekeu simply quoted himself: it is the chanson motif of 
the bonne fée that plays so important and poetic a réle in his 
pianoforte sonata. 

Studying the movement minutely many years ago, I reached 
the conclusion, as would every other student, that all these curious 
details of form could be understood and appreciated only (with 
corresponding profit for performer and audience) on the assump- 
tion that the structure of the movement followed an underlying 
poetic idea which was withheld from the published score or was 
not known. It is with a certain satisfaction, therefore, that I 
later on found Lekeu’s letters quoted below to bear out my 
assumption fully. I do not mean so much his letter to Crickboom, 
in which he says “I have essayed a translation into music of the 
last eruption of Mount Aetna”—that may or may not have been 
a jocular remark not to be interpreted literally, but the letter of 
February 7, 1893, to his mother, in which he calls the first part of 
his quartet an “expressive chaos” and the “frame of an entire 
poem of the heart, where a thousand sentiments clash, where 
cries of suffering yield to long appeals to happiness, where there 
is strife and insinuation of caresses, seeking to calm sombre 
thoughts, where cries of love follow blackest despair in the effort 
to conquer it and on the other hand eternal grief endeavors to 
crush the joy of life.” 

What réle the second and the third movement were to play 
in this poem of the heart, unfortunately we are not told. Hence, 
I must content myself with the dry statement that the second 
movement is not as nervous, impetuous or despairing as the first, 
but like most slow movements of sonatas and symphonies presents 
itself as a song without words written in simple A B A form. 
In its first part, perhaps influenced by Tschaikowsky, it soon 
develops into a genuine Lekeu. But, alas, just when the young 
master in a beautiful interlude for the pianoforte was preparing 
to pour out his very soul in adoration of Beauty, death checked 
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his hand and the movement comes to a sudden halt with a painful 
anti-climax. Vincent d’Indy, when he revised and prepared the 
manuscript for publication, reverently contented himself with 
bringing this stump of a severed piece of music to a playable end. 
No doubt there are those who will decry in Lekeu’s quartet 
the absence of a “true”? chamber-music-style, will denounce it as 
“too orchestral” and so forth, but such pedantic or shallow 
objections really ought to be muttered below breath if at all, in 
face of the amazing contrapuntal resourcefulness and display 
of tone-color with which Lekeu gave life to the ensemble of the 
individual instruments. That does not mean that the quartet 
is so perfect as to defy criticism, but I think that legitimate 
criticism will have to steer clear of such clichés as “‘too orchestral” 
and will have to content itself with observing, for instance, that 
Lekeu might better have avoided a too frequent unison of the 
violoncello with the piano bass and on the other hand a too 
frequent display of the violoncello in its upper registers. 
Lekeu’s letter to Mathieu Crickboom record for us the time 
of practically the last stroke of his pen given by Lekeu to his 
marvelously beautiful Swan-song. He wrote in August, 1893: 


... The first movement of my first Quatuor for piano and strings 
—not an indication that a second one will emerge later on—is finished 
since July 16, 1893, six P. M. The peroration, in which I have essayed 
a translation into music of the last eruption of Mount Aetna, is just 
barely playable. 

Nevertheless, it appears very logical to me. I am now ruminating 
the second movement, which, I feel, will be very superior to the first, 
while I am recopying conscientiously what I have done since December. 

I have become scared, in recopying my infernal Quartet. at the 
quantity of sharps and flats with which it is bristling. How, if I sup- 
pressed them altogether? 


And in a letter from Angers, September 20, 1893: 


The first half of the second movement of my first Quatuor for 
piano and strings is confectionnée: weight 1463 grains. 


We are equally well informed of the inception of the work 
and its slow progress from letters written the first to Kéfer, the 
others to his “‘chére petite maman,”’ with which this essay fittingly 
may end without further comment: 


To Kéfer, Angers, December 31, 1892. 
Since I left you I put the last hand to my Trois poémes pour chant 
(Soprano and piano) and I have begun work on my quartet for piano 
and strings. 
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The first movement is started but gives me a dog’s pain. I tremble 
when the idea forces itself upon me that if I wish to ahdere strictly to 
my plan, the second and third movements will be still more difficult 
to write. I do not believe that I can possibly get through by March 
and so satisfy Ysaye and Maus... 


To his mother, February 7, 1893. 


My brain is in a turmoil; my work progresses extraordinarily. 
I have a thousand things to write, I am actually loaded down and I 
march the streets as one with hallucinations. After a good many days 
of reflection, of criticism, of despair even, I saw the day before yesterday 
a long passage of the first part of my quartet sketch itself and since then 
an incredible fever of work has seized me. 

Unfortunately, for there is an unfortunately, I am just as full of 
distress as of happiness. For the reason that what I am doing is so 
distant from what has become customary in chamber-music that I fear 
to appear to my friends and interpreters (for the public, of course, 
I care not) as one tainted with the most extraordinary madness. 

And yet, everything duly considered, I must walk a straight 
path and write what I feel without paying attention to others. Instead 
of having, as is the sacred habit, a piece rolling on a single sentiment, 
mood, color, line, the first part of my quartet is for me the frame of 
an entire poem of the heart, where a thousand sentiments clash, where 
cries of suffering yield to long appeals to happiness, where there is 
strife and insinuation of caresses, seeking to calm sombre thoughts, 
where cries of love follow blackest despair in the effort to conquer it, 
and on the other hand eternal grief endeavors to crush the joy of Life. 
Joys of childhood, visions of dawn and of Spring, the melancholy of 
fall and tears; and I do not shrink from piercing cries of pain, put into 
my music with all my might, with my whole soul. 

But this expressive chaos must also be harmonious and at the 
moment when I write the loveliest phrase, I must foresee the develop- 
ment of grief which is to follow. Hence, this is not merely a terribly 
difficult work to write on account of the transitions of mood, but 
murderous for any attempt to grasp its total structure. 

However, come what may, I labor and want to carry this “work” 
to a successful end. Already I can affirm that in comparison with 
what I am now writing, my violin sonata is a mere trifle, worth two 
sous. And that makes me fear a little the day when Ysaye and his 
friends will read for the first time my Quartet. But, what’s the difference! 
If they do not understand it, so much the worse for me. Above all I 
want to write down what passes in me without ulterior thoughts. 


February 22, 1893. 


... You can hear me, from morning to evening, making an infernal 
noise on my unfortunate Erard, for I strive with all my might to finish 
at Angers the first movement of the Quartet. Let us hope that it is 
not a crazy dream. What in this business supports me and at the same 
time fills me with despair is that I feel clearly how with my plan of 
moods a true artist could compose a master-work: one of those unfor- 
gettable machines which send the shivers up and down the spine, which 
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grip you amidst tremblings of admiration, leaves you breathless, ex- 
hausted, ravished, enchanted all in one. . . 

I am playing for a big stake. If what I am doing is good, if my 
interpreters (for I work only for them and myself), if Ysaye, Van Hout, 
Jacob and my dear Mathieu Crickboom comprehend my work, that 
will give me courage vertiginous and as soon as possible I shall install 
myself in the Paysage d’Ardennes or the Légende éernelle, or take up 
any other of a dozen or fifteen projected works (yes, O Lord, not less 
than that; I drew up a list just for the sake of curiosity) and I can say 
that I wrote a beautiful work, unless. . . eré nom de chien, my profession 
is after all not a soft snap! However, just at present, I have the courage 
of a devil and I could apply the admirable verses of Baudelaire to Théo- 
dore de Bauville, then at the beginning of his career, to myself. You 
do not know them, these verses. Read and re-read this magical French: 


Vous avez empoigné les crins de la Déesse 

Avec un tel poignet, qu’on vous efit pris a voir 
Et cet air de maitrise et ce beau nonchaloir 
Pour un ruffian terrassant sa maitresse. 


April 30, 1893. 


.. Last evening I recommenced work on my Quartet, which slum- 
bered for almost three weeks. Good news! So far everything in it 
appears to me to sound well and full of expression. It is, I believe, 
of much more solid workmanship than the violin sonata. Verily, if 
I can carry to a successful end this big, very big job, it ought to become 
a beautiful work. All my melodies are laid out. To-morrow I shall 
embark on the peroration section, which will bring about the return of 
the principal theme, enlarged, stronger, and still more beautiful. For a 
piece of music should grow while expanding. All this, of course, with 
regard to the first movement. The second and third will give me less 
trouble, I hope. . . 

More and more clearly I see and feel that I need your presence 
for my complete happiness. The future absolutely must reunite us 
and I wish that my life might end as it began, in the cradle of your love. 

See how tender I become; it is the best proof that I am well pre- 
pared to resume my work. Allons, dear, adored mother; courage, perfect 
health and then tell yourself often, always, that your Sidoiim is and 
always will be he whom you so well know. 

That is my pledge for life. To you I owe everything. 





